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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


» Happily, we need not say, as Tennyson on the death 
Sof Wellington, that ‘‘ The last great Englishman is 
low ’’’; for on the martial side we have men like Sir 
John French and Lord Kitchener and Sir John Jellicoe, 
and on the civilian side men like Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Curzon, and Mr. Asquith. But it must be said that in 
Lord Roberts to-day we miss incomparably our greatest 
man within recent years. Only in the trumpery judg- 
= ments of some cheap playwright or jealous partisan 
§ mediocrist can Lord Roberts’s greatness be for a 
= moment in doubt. Lord Roberts excelled by the rare 
union of what is suave and what is stern: rightly 
§ viewed he was essentially great, through his heart and 
s his understanding. He was the most popular man of 
= the time; but popularity, the gift which often weakens 
Sand depraves men, had not the least power to spoil 
him. 


= We want a memorial to our hero not in stone nor 
® bronze—-that will serve later; we want, forthwith, a 
= memorial in manhood to him; and any other at this 
® time would be a mockery. The honour of the nation 
—as our Allies, France and Russia, cannot fail to 
grasp—and the safety of the nation alike demand that 
Great Britain shall have done with shifty excuses and 
call out by law her vast reserve of youth and manhood. 
To talk of a memorial to Lord Roberts whilst we still 
B hold back in ignominy from the one supreme thing 
son which his whole mind and will were set is a 
mockery. There is nothing now that stands in the 
Bway of national service—in other words, of the 
nation’s honour and safety—but indecision. 


As a military expert long associated with Lord 

§ Rokerts points out on another page of the SarurDAY 
Review to-day, if Lord Kitchener’s demand is to be 
granted it must come to national service. But that 
does not excuse the country for a moment from its 

p duty of carrying out the thing at once. The instant 
effect of that act—on (1) our Allies, France and 
B Russia; (z) the Enemy; (3) the whole health and 


Bheart of the British Empire—would be of priceless 


value. That is one policy, straight, bold, simple, 
entirely effective; the other is what is known as ‘‘ The- 
wait-a-bit-and-see ’’’ policy; and whatever else this 
latter policy is suited to, it is not suited to a life and 
death struggle with a Power like Germany. We do 
not wart, before we call out by law the youth and 
manhood of the nation, to wait a bit and see whether 
the German army is strong enough to perform—as 
General Kelly Kenny puts it—‘‘ the goose step up the 
Mall ’’. 


We may fairly go on to ask ourselves what would 
have been the position to-day if Lord Roberts’s oppo- 
nents had answered to his call, and agreed to National 
Service, two years, even a year, ago? It is certain 
that, if Lord Roberts’s opponents had acted in this 
patriotic and common-sensible spirit instead of flouting 
him and his great, simple, safe, and—by comparison 
with the state of things to-day—his very economical 
proposals: (1) thousands of British lives would have 
been saved; (2) millions of British money would have 
been saved; Ri there would be no necessity to-day to 
double the income-tax ; (4) we should have been spared 
all scramble and confusion. 


So much is sure enough. But one may go further, 
and ask: ‘‘ Would Germany have dared to strike at 
France and Russia with ourselves in the strong and 
confident position which Lord Roberts’s scheme would 
have placed us?”’ It is, to say the least, highly 
doubtful. But, Lord Roberts’s scheme being flouted, 
it was, of course, a dead certainty that Germany would 
strike, and strike with a tremendous force. Our states- 
men overlooked this. 


There are—naturally—people to-day who hold that 
we ought not to refer to the fact that Lord Roberts 
clearly foresaw the German peril, warned the country 
of it, and was flouted for his pains. But why should it 
not be referred to? It seems to us that this is dis- 
tinctly a thing which should be referred to. Hence we 
are thankful.to Lord Curzon for referring to it in his 
speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday. We give 
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his exact words, for they are absolutely to the 
point : 


‘« Ts not the present position of affairs in this country 
and in Europe the best testimony to the statesmanlike 
prevision of Lord Roberts? During the last ten years 
of his life he held the view, with intense and passionate 
conviction, that war with the adversary with whom we 
are now contending was only a question of time, that 
the call of faith with our Allies and duty to ourselves 
would impel us to place a iarge force on the Continent, 
and that the military preparations of this country were 
not adequate either to that task or the defence of our 
own shores. He preached the remedy for that state 
of affairs with the fervour and intense conviction of a 
prophet, only to meet, I fear, with the proverbial pro- 
phet’s fate. But who now will say him nay? Who 
will call him a false prophet now that he is dead? I 
venture to express the opinion that this last campaign 
which Lord Roberts waged in defence of the principles 
he held most dear was not the least noble episode, but 
perhaps the most noble episode, of his long and great 
career. It will be remembered when other and more 
martial exploits are forgotten, and probably not the 
least characteristic of its features was the dignity, the 
self-effacement, the honourable silence with which he 
declined to take credit to himself for his foresight 
and refused to reproach others who had turned a deaf 
ear to his warnings.”’ 


The biting weather has added terribly to the hard- 
ship suffered by the armies in France. Intense cold 
and freezing wet, aggravated by physical fatigue and 
a perpetual tear at the nerves, push endurance to the 
limit. More than ever we shall realise in the coming 
winter how heavily our soldiers have to pay for the 
lack of men. Already our commanders have found that 
of all things in this war frequent relief, constant relays 
of fresh and unbroken men, are an absolute necessity 
if our soldiers are not to be tried beyond human ability 
and reach. Lord Kitchener has virtually told us that 
the military decision will lie with the party which at 
the last is able to bring reserves of strength into the 
field—the party which can hold out longest against the 
perpetual wear and battering of war. 


The line in France has hardly wavered during the 
week. Frequent bombardment and infantry charges 
have taken place at many points—the struggle actually 
coming to hand-to-hand fighting between the North 
Sea and the Lys. The Allied front has been main- 
tained. Meantime Berlin is exultant over a victory of 
General von Hindenburg. The Russians have clearly 
sustained a reverse near Thorn; but its magnitude and 
importance are not known. The Russian advance has 
here been stayed; and a German wedge has been 
driven into the Russian centre. The official report 
from Russian headquarters speaks only of advance 
guards opposed by a strong German counter-offensive. 


The authentic account of the naval fight off the coast 
of Chile has been now given by the Captain of H.M.S. 
‘‘ Glasgow,’’ and the Admiralty published it this week. 
It is told in plain words .and few, but is the most 
effective description of a sea fight that we can recall. 
There is a certain dusky pageantry about the whole 
thing that is strangely impressive; and a great sense 
of tragedy and loss. It is too clear that the German 
account of the affair did not overrate the extent of 
British loss; and we are bound now to say that Mr. 
Bonar Law was not too direct when he simply called 
it ‘‘a disaster’’. Indisputably it was a disaster. We 
must all wait with what patience we may to learn how 
it was that Admiral Cradock’s squadron—even, per- 
haps, with the missing ‘‘ Canopus ”’ included—was so 
notably under-gunned when compared with the very 
powerful German squadron that included the ‘‘ Scharn- 
horst’’ and the ‘‘Gneisenau’”’. It is that which, 
frankly, oppresses and humiliates us. Admiral 


Cradock seems to have fought a glorious but hopeless 
fight. He was utterly outclassed in the Pacific. 


The ‘‘ Goeben ’’ has this week run into hard knocks 
which, possibly, have put her out of action for some 
time. She was caught unprepared off the Crimea by 
a Russian squadron, which fired into her from 12-in, 
guns before she was able to recover. The ‘‘ Goeben” 
immediately steamed off, on fire and badly damaged. 
Late news from the Admiralty tells us nothing of our 
own Fleet ; but it was good to read yesterday of the skill 
and courage of Captain Kinneir, of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. Chased by a German cruiser 
many times faster than his own ship, he ran the 
‘* Ortega ’’ into a perilous strait, uncharted and scarcely 
navigable. His feat of seamanship reminds us of the 
share which our mercantile marine has in meeting the 
risks and chances of war. 


The public award of nine Victoria Crosses for Valour 
has heartened us this week with a fine record of daring 
in the field. But it is surely grievous that in some 
eases the recognition of our heroes has come too late. 
Mr. Asquith agreed with Mr. Walter Long on Monday 
that everything should be done to speed all awards, 
promotions, and distinctions won on the field of battle. 
Sir John French has wisely been given wide powers in 
the matter; and we hear that no fewer than 438 pro- 
motions have already been made from the ranks. We 
trust that no formality will be allowed to delay any 
distinctions that may be due. Nothing is sadder than 
to read of gallantry whose reward is cut off by death. 
Three of the nine heroic men who are named this weck 
will never wear the Cross they so gloriously won. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget speech was brief, direct, 
and informed with an honest will to do strict justice. 
He began by squarely facing the most important finan- 
cial question the Government has had to decide. How 
far is it the duty of this generation to pay its way? 
What proportion of the money ought we to raise at 
once by immediate taxation and what proportion by 
loan? This was the problem faced in the Napoleonic 
war by Pitt, and in the Crimean war by Gladstone. 
We are glad to find Mr. Lloyd George has invoked and 
followed these honourable precedents. Clearly it is our 
duty ourselves to bear as much of the burden as we can 
and not to pass on to posterity an inheritance loaded 
with debt. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain were agreed as to this. To meet the great 
deficit of our exchequer by loan would be unpatriotic, 
selfish, and improvident. 


The Treasury has had to meet a deficit of 
4£339,571,000—a deficit partly due to a loss of revenue 
caused by the war; but due, in an overwhelmingly 
greater degree, to expenditure. The deficit is to be 
met by immediate new taxation in the present year 
amounting to £15,500,000, by suspension of the Sink- 
ing Fund, by existing loans, and by a great new war 
loan of £230,321,000—which all patriotic people will 
desire to take up. The smallness of the sum to 
be raised by new taxation is due to the fact that it is 
levied only for the last months of the year. Next year 
the new taxation will amount to £65,050,000. It will 
be raised by a doubled income tax, an extra duty of 
17s. 3d. on the barrel of beer, and an extra duty of 
3d. on the pound of tea. 


These new taxes were urged by the Chancellor in a 
most moderate and reasonable way. His sole end was to 
get revenue. The manner of his speech was well illus- 
trated in his treatment of the duty on beer. It was 
designed not to hit the trade, but to raise revenue from 
the consumer at the rate of a halfpenny on every half- 
pint. It was, in fact, a financial expedient and not a 
licensing’ Bill. 


Mr. Lloyd George's Budget is not intended to be 
controversial; and this is not the time for criticism. 
We have incurred war; and it is now our business to 
pay for it without grudge in the quickest, easiest, and 
most normal way. This is not a good time for reform- 


| ing our system of taxation root and branch. The 
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Government is doing its best in the circumstances— 
these circumstances being that it has been caught as 
unprepared in its finance as in its equipment and readi- 
ness for war. Fortunately ‘for our cause, this country 
is rich enough and patriotic enough to live through 
this great crisis upon a system of taxation perilously 
narrow in its basis and wholly unscientific in its inci- 
dence. Meantime, it is the duty of the Government to 
neglect no opportunity for putting these things right, 
setting aside any tenderness for their Party interests 
and doctrines. One principle alone will survive the 
stress of war. It is the principle of asking every class 
in the State to pay according to its means. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain has accepted Mr. Lloyd 
George’s invitation to attend and share private discus- 
sions at the Treasury as to the details of the Budget. 
He thus resumes co-operation with the Government 
which naturally was broken off while the Budget was 
actually being framed. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
is not in the least the Budget which Mr. Chamberlain 
would himself have drawn, and he is in no sense 
responsible for its principles. But Mr. Chamberlain 
looks more to the spirit and tone in which the taxes 
were proposed than to their economic or political mean- 
ing. Without prejudice to his own views, he is 
cordially ready to help. There could be no more 
striking instance of the way in which political 
differences are at present postponed and put away. It 
would be absurd to pretend that we all agree, or that 
the Government is acting in every respect as a Unionist 
Government would act. Nevertheless, we are united 
in the main. Mr. Lloyd George having decided to raise 
his taxes in a definite way, the Unionist Party will fol- 
low Mr. Chamberlain in helping him to raise them as 
smoothly and as economically as possible. 


We have from the first insisted on the importance 
and delicacy of the grave question of stopping enemy 
supplies. ‘‘ No question has engaged the more anxious 
attention of the Government ’’, Mr. Asquith has now 
informed us. Mr. Asquith, indeed—in his insistence 
(a) that bona fide neutral trade must be respected, and 
({b) that nothing must reach the enemy which we can 
possibly bar from his frontiers—has virtually repeated 
the formula which we ourselves laid down several 
weeks ago. His words in the House of Commons on 
Monday might be a paraphrase of our leading article 
of 10 October upon this very grave matter: ‘‘ We 
must of course secure that goods which are really 
destined for our enemies, which will nourish his popu- 
lation, support his armies, and supply the munitions 
of war, do not get in under the cloak of being consigned 
as for immediate destination to neutral ports.’’ Among 
the articles mentioned by Mr. Asquith as having come 
under suspicion were coal and tea. The coal, it seems, 
is accounted for; the increase of our export to neutral 
countries being due to the stopping of supplies from 
Westphalia. ‘Tea, on the other hand, has an evil look, 
and we are assured this matter is being strictly dealt 
with. Meantime we would ask whether the Govern- 
ment has considered the remarkable figures as to cocoa? 
This product, as the figures which we noticed a week 
ago declare, falls under suspicion. 


The spreading of disloyal literature in Ireland came 
up for discussion in the House of Lords on Wednes- 
day. Why does the Government refuse to deal with 
this? It is not a matter of pamphlets dropped here 
and there; but of a systematic campaign organised 
with German efficiency and almost certainly fed with 
German money. Moreover, we have too good reason 
to suspect that the mischief does not at all cease with 
dissuading Irish recruits from joining the British Army 
or with wishing for the day of our defeat. We cannot 
be sure that it stops even with passing information 
to the enemy. Were we to urge Mr. McKenna in the 
matter he would probably refer us to the Admiralty ; 
so we urge the Government at large. 


The public has an assurance it may unreservedly 
trust in Major-General Desmond O’Callaghan’s letter 


to the ‘‘ Times ’’ on Thursday. General O’Callaghan, 
on behalf of Scotland Yard, has been looking into the 
matter of concrete platforms and foundations for 
German guns. He has examined many tennis-courts 
and factories, and he invariably finds. the concrete six 
inches, not six feet, in thickness. Whether any of 
these platforms actually exist upon strategic sites 
General O’Callaghan leaves to the General Officer Com- 
manding Troops in London. These sites would be his 
“* especial care.’’ General O'Callaghan merely assures 
us that it is unreasonable to suppose that wherever we 
hear of cement foundations we are at once to think 
of the German 42 centimetre. He sums up: ‘‘ There 
is no reason to suppose that the floors on roofs of fac- 
tories or concrete lawn-tennis grounds constitute a 
danger to the public’’. Such an assurance from an 
officer of General O’Callaghan’s experience should be 
accepted without reserve. 


Mr. Asquith has cordially received Mr. Bonar Law’s 
suggestion for an impartial and expert Committee to 
consider the pay of our soldiers, to consider also sepa- 
ration allowances, pensions, and the future of soldiers 
disabled or discharged. This is a national matter, for 
which we are all responsible. It would be a bad blot 
upon our reputation if the families of the men who are 
fighting in France to-day were not allowed all the 
support which their country can give to them. As 
Mr. Borar Law pointed out on Thursday, this ques- 
tion cannot be decided by the precedents of peace. 
This is not a question of getting men as cheaply as 
possible. We have to show that we value the devoted 
service of our fighting men and realise the responsibili- 
ties we have incurred. 


The whole scale has now again been declared open 
for discussion; and it will be discussed by a Com- 
mittee on which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
will sit in consultation with the best qualified men of 
the House. The pay of officers—notoriously it is quite 
impossible for the majority of officers to pay their way 
—is also to be considered. As to the men, Mr. 
Asquith tells us that already our scale of payment is 
the most generous in the world; that it has been most 
carefully considered in every detail. We agree with 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law that it is financially 
impossible—also that it would not be wise—to fix the 
scale of allowances and pensions with the idea of put- 
ting their recipients for ever beyond the need to work ; 
but this Committee will have to insist that none of 
those men who have enlisted to fight for those who stay, 
or are held, at home shall be at a disadvantage on 
account of their patriotism. More especially it is un- 
thinkable that, on the return of our armies, they should 
be discharged without further anxiety as to their wel- 
fare. We have incurred a debt; and we must resolve 
that it shall be punctually discharged. 


In the letters of Dostoevsky, which we noticed 
a week ago, there is a most illuminating passage 
about Germany and the Germans of 1870. Dostoevsky 
was one of the most acute political thinkers and 
prophets of his generation, and like Heine he foresaw, 
long in advance, what would be the fruits of German 
culture. During the Franco-German war Dostoevsky 
was in Dresden, mixing with the German professors 
and writers. It is not surprising that the author of 
the ‘‘ Idiot’ detested instinctively the spirit which 
even then the Germans began to show. He predicted 
that they would ultimately show their true face to 
Europe, and that it would not be happy for Europe 
when they did so. Meantime, concerning the Dresden 
people of 1870 he writes: ‘‘ The greatest excitement 
and pride exists among the professors, doctors, and 
students. ... The professors are extraordinarily 
arrogant. 1 encounter them every evening in the 
public library. A very influential scholar with silver 
white hair loudly exclaimed the day before yesterday : 
‘Paris must be bombarded’. So that’s the outcome 
of all their learning. They may be very scholarly, but 
they're frightfully limited.’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
LORD ROBERTS. 


N face of the will of the nation, private feeling—we 
think rightly—has given way, and the dust of 
Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl and Field-Marshal, 
rests under the same dome where rests Wellington. It 
was the family’s wish that the illustrious dead should 
mingle with the soil of the little churchyard at Ascot. 
In one sense such sepulchre would have comported with 
the modesty, the rare sweetness and simplicity, that 
underlay the sterner elements of Lord Roberts’s 
essentially virile character. But it could hardly be. 
For the Army and the nation he lived. The Army and 
nation claim him in death. Here, like the Great Duke, 
‘in streaming London’s central roar’’ it was fitting 
he should be laid. 

It is not merely to the great soldier, but to the still 
greater man, that the English-speaking world has paid 
sorrowful tribute this week. Lord Roberts was indeed 
a great, a very great, soldier. 
take part in battle on the grandest scale. 


genius for war that flashes out sometimes in men so 
little indebted to training and study as were Cromwell 
and Marlborough. In the nature of things there are 
more still-born Cesars than there are mute, inglorious 
Miltons. Few warriors can choose their own theatre; 
would-be Alexanders, such as William II., have happily 
seldom the talents of Alexander. Lord Roberts was 
not called upon to save his country on Continental 
battlefields. On him lay no such responsibility as Marl- 
borough supported at Blenheim or Wellington at 
Waterloo. The Great War, in which the sword of 
Britain would naturally have been entrusted to his 
grasp, came too late for him to prove his quality against 
a European enemy. But mean and narrowly ignorant 
is the disposition in some quarters to belittle Lord 
Roberts’s achievements in the field. Amid the universal 
recognition of his services it is possible to detect a cer- 
tain tendency to speak of him as the depositary of an 
exhausted military tradition, and to question the value 
of his opinion on modern problems. The inspiration 
is, of course, partisan. It was Lord Roberts’s duty to 
speak home truths to a nation lapped in self-indulgence 
and to Ministers—unhappily of both parties—willing 
to pamper its mood, Naturally, but rather ungenerously, 
his opponents seek, now that events have wholly justi- 
fied the great man’s specific warning, to throw doubts 
upon his larger judgments. To his courage, his 
patriotism, to the charm of his personality, and the 
kindliness that dwelt in him they pay ready homage. 
But they affect to believe that he belonged to the past, 
that he was a considerable Victorian figure, but not a 
great organiser of war as war is now understood. 
Such is not the view of professional soldiers. They, 
at least, know that, far from lagging behind the 
opinion of his later years, Roberts was considerably 
in front of it. He had most, if not all, of the qualities 
of a great captain: a sure eye to estimate risks, abso- 
lute fearlessness in taking them, a swift instinct for 
action, a fine soldierly sense of strategy. No man was 
less bound by the pedantries of war. He fought 
superbly with many and varying weapons. He operated 
successfully in widely different theatres. It is, in fact, 
in the last degree extraordinary that a man who first 
saw service in the Mutiny, when men bit cartridges 
before ramming down a charge, should so infallibly 
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Possibly, had | took over the direction of the South African Campaign. 


he been so tested, he might not have revealed the rarest | A new spirit began to pervade the forces. 


foresee the conditions of success in the great war of 
1914. The brilliant action of the Peiwar Kotal, the 
‘march to Kandahar, the advance to Kabul—these may 
perhaps be held to belong to a specialised fighting, 
though they were, of course, largely of the stuff of 
which all warfare is compact. It need only be said 
that so good a judge as the late Sir Charles MacGregor 
pronounced the Kabul feat to be the most brilliant and 
daring operation carried out by a British general since 
Wellington’s Peninsular Campaign. 

Similarly, the second Boer War is often held to be 
something sui generis. If so, the more credit to 
Roberts for his bold original conceptions. That war 
was nothing, in scope and slaughter, compared with 
the devastating conflict now raging in Europe. Yet it 
may be doubted whether any Continental general, even 
so natural a military genius as the Grand Duke 
Nicholas himself, could so readily have grasped an 
unfamiliar situation. The serene competence of Lord 
Roberts was never more happily illustrated than in 
those dark months towards the end of the nineteenth 
century when, already an old man, stricken with the grief 


Sullen 
despair gave way to a cheery confidence. High quali- 
ties of intellect began to dominate our strategy. Difii- 
culties were smoothed away; the impossible was not 
recognised ; very quickly but very efficiently a new plan 
of campaign operated to turn defeat into victory. At 
this distance of time, and in the midst of a crash far 
more resounding, it is not easy to recognise freely and 
fully the debt the country owed Lord Roberts for his 
South African services. A little more disaster and 
the whole Continent might have been on us. He did 
more than save South Africa. He may almost be said 
to have saved the Empire. But the masterly manner 
of the feat, and the apparent ease with which the 
veteran general achieved his successes half hid from 
observers the real and very formidable difficulties that 
had to be overcome. 

But even a lengthy review of Lord Roberts’s military 
achievements would give but an inadequate notion of 
his real services to the Army. That our musketry was 
deadly enough to keep at bay the enemy at Mons and 
drive him back at every point from the Marne to the 
Lys is largely due to the inspiration of the great 
soldier, who, as early as the ’eighties, insisted on the 
supreme importance of good shooting. He held that 
all other military virtues were useless if a battalion 
could not shoot straight in any condition and in face of 
any enemy. How sound was that view, like all Lord 
Roberts’s views, the progress of the present war has 
proved. His insight into the conditions of modern 
European warfare was, indeed, little short of miracu- 
lous. We have dealt in other articles with the exact 
fulfilment of his predictions concerning German aims, 
and the necessity of meeting the peril by a system of 
national service. Here we are only concerned in point- 
ing out that Lord Roberts was not only a brilliant 
leader of the old school, but a master of the art of 
war equal to any but the very greatest this country has 
produced. Lord Kitchener did well, in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, to join with his personal apprecia- 
tion of a friend and leader a definite and measured 
estimate of his work as a soldier. Speaking from his 
own great knowledge of war, Lord Kitchener tells us: 
‘Lord Roberts’s reputation as a soldier stands secure, 
and no words of mine are needed to praise him. He 


was one of the most tried and proven leaders of men 
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the British race has ever produced, and the country at 
the present crisis can ill afford to lose the services of 
so eminent a military adviser. . . . I, more than most 
men, had occasion to learn and admire his qualities of 
head and heart; his ripe experience and sage counsel 
were fully and freely offered to me to the end. To us 
soldiers, the record of his life will ever be a cherished 
possession. We mourn his loss, but hope to profit by 
his iliustrious example ’’. 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that Mr. Kipling 
popularised the nickname of ‘‘ Bobs ’’. That endearing 
familiarity, indeed, suggested very happily the warm 
personal affection Lord Roberts inspired even in the 
most obdurate or loutish private. He was, as Mr. 
Bonar Law says, the idol of the British Army. He 
had, in the Prime Minister’s more sonorous phrase, a 
unique faculty for attracting the devotion of his men. 
Perhaps no man was more free from smallness of any 
kind. Bitterness was wholly foreign to his nature. 
The latter part of his life was spent in discussing highly 
debatable questions. He adhered to his point with 
unwearied tenacity, with a sort of passionate sobriety 
that recognised no defeat. But we do not remember 
one malicious word, one unworthy taunt, escaping him. 
He fought with a perfect knightly chivalry rare indeed 
in this age of not too gracious manners. Those 
same fine qualities of head and heart that shone in 
every public speech and in all he wrote won him, 
in contact with the soldier mind, an affection difficult 
for the civilian to realise. In South Africa once, con- 
fronted with the loss of his convoy, he asked the head 
of the Army Service Corps if he could still ration the 
force to Bloemfontein. Full rations were out of the 
question, so were half-quarter-rations. ‘‘ Can you give 
them half-rations? ’’ asked Lord Roberts. ‘‘ Yes, sir; 
perhaps more ’’, was the reply. ‘‘ Then I'll goon. I 
think the men will do it—for me ’’, said Lord Roberts. 
They did it, of course. Lord Roberts could always 
get the last ounce of energy out of the troops that 
worshipped him and called him ‘‘ Bobs ’’ among them- 
selves as a token of affection. But the nickname, made 
common, perhaps tended to vulgarise the popular con- 
ception of a great soldier and a great man. Lord 
Roberts, with all his kindness of heart, commanded 
respect as. few men do. His nature at bottom was 
solid rock, though flowers blossomed graciously in its 
crevices. He had the rigour without which an excess 
of kindliness is not a little contemptible. His deep, 
earnest nature, his stern sense of duty, his eminently 
masculine mind revolted from the softness and slack- 
ness of much of our modern life. He saw with genuine 
alarm the elevation of sport to a religion and of shirk- 
ing to a science. It was a real pain to him to find 
that the services of a lifetime, the accumulated know- 
ledge of a wonderful military career, had failed to 
give him the necessary authority when he spoke of 
danger and trouble ahead. He lived to see the fulfil- 
ment of his unheeded predictions. He has not sur- 
vived, unhappily, to see the nation profit fully by its 
hard discipline. But, in the years to come, when the 
money-maker and the pleasure-seeker will have sunk 
to their natural position in a new and graver and better 
Britain, Lord Roberts’s character and services will 
be viewed in a more accurate perspective. The 
Bobs ’’’ of the scrap-paper anecdotist will be for- 
gotten. Then only will be remembered the strong, 
brave man, the servant ever in his great Taskmaster’s 
eye, the much-enduring and much-inventing soldier, the 
deep-souled patriot and seer. 


THE MONEY—BUT NOT THE MEN. 


W* are turned this week from the first necessity 
of the moment to another matter, urgent of 
course, but secondary none the less. We have voted 
the money; but we have not found the men. Why 
will not the Government deal with the recruiting ques- 
tion as it has dealt this week in the House of Commons 
with the financial question? This matter of the money 
is handled as a practical problem. So much money is 
required; and the Government adopts the direct and 
simple expedient of taking what it needs. To save the 
country, the Government wants over five hundred 
million pounds; and it at once asks for the necessary 
legal powers to raise and collect it. It is not 
content with merely advertising its need. It does 
not ask for voluntary contribution. It does not 
rely upon the volunteer taxpayer. _It decides who best 
can bear the burden, and it uses the powers of a 
Government to enforce its reasonable demands. Why 
cannot the Government take this way—the reasonable 
and practical way—of meeting that other more pressing 
need? Why will it not decide who best can bear the 
burden of personal service, who can most reasonably 
be asked to serve the nation in arms? Why will it not 
say how many men it requires and how they shall be 
selected? There is no real distinction between these 
two things. The Government, in refusing to put away 
false pride and philosophic fads, in neglecting to act 
swiftly and firmly in recruiting the forces necessary to 
take the field in France, is acting, in this regard, pre- 
cisely as a Chancellor of the Exchequer would act who, 
after deciding that he needed £500,000,000 at once, 
was content to open a public subscription, and to con- 
gratulate himself upon the bare possibility of getting 
half that amount at some indefinite time in the future. 
We urge the Government to take the men as it has 
taken the money; and to take them for these practical 
reasons: (a) that only by this means can it get the 
required number of men at once, without ruinous and 
extravagant delay; (b) that only by this means will it 
get the men who can most reasonably be spared; (c) 
that only by this means can it relieve the perplexity and 
uneasiness of thousands of young men who are torn 
between inconsistent but entirely honourable prompt- 
ings. 

if the Government would act in regard to the men 
as it has this week acted in regard to the money 
our armies would be formed at once. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget speech reflected a!l through a single 
purpose and a single mind. A given sum had to be 
raised fairly as between various classes of people and 
fairly as between ourselves and posterity. How simple 
do budgets grow when their purpose is direct—when 
they are neither more nor less than business! This 
budget of Mr. Lloyd George needed but little exposi- 
tion and almost no debate. When the House rose it had 
already virtually agreed to double the income-tax, 
to put a ha’penny on the half-pint of beer and three- 
pence on the pound of tea. £15,500,000 extra is to be 
raised by way of taxation this year : 465,550,000 is to 
be raised in 1915. The remainder of the deficit, after 
the existing loans are allowed for, and after the Sinking 
Fund has been suspended, is to be raised at once by 
loan. This means that, out of a deficit of £339,571,000, 
we are to raise by a fresh loan 4,230,321 ,000. Here, 
virtually, we have the whole of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
very reasonable budget. It illustrates the extreme 
simplicity of a as compared with social legisla- 
tion in budget form. : 

Mr. Lind Gaus: in fact, appeared in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday as a national budgeteer. He 
was concerned with one purpose only—to raise a given 
sum by the most economic, the securest, the most 
equitable means. Take, for example, the duty on beer. 
‘Slight additions’, said Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ have 
been made from time to time to the beer duty, but 
there is one vice common to all these additions—they 
hit the trade hard. Therefore we must make up our 
minds that if a duty is to be imposed upon beer it must 
be one that the publican and the brewer can, and I 


may say ought to, pass on to the consumer. a It is 
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right that the duty should be a duty imposed upon the 
consuming public, and not upon the trade.’’ In a 
word, the Government is honestly seeking revenue, 
where, too often, it has had quite other objects in 
view. We cannot too highly commend the spirit and 
purport of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Tuesday, 


with its manifest anxiety at every stage to do only - 


what was necessary and what was just. Mr. Lloyd 
George was budgetting for posterity, and he was 
clearly conscious of the responsibilities laid upon him. 
We have only one criticism to make upon the speech 
as a whole—a relatively small, but important, matter. 
We wish that Mr. Lloyd George, speaking for the 
country at a solemn and critical time, had been more 
careful of his Parliamentary manner. Might he not 
have spared us at this time the traditional Budget 
humour concerning teetotalers and consumers of beer 
and spirits. This part of Mr. George’s speech—more 
especially the joke about the ‘‘ Emden ’’—-was, to put 
it bluntly, too cheap for the occasion. 

The net result of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals is 
that this generation must pay its full and fair share of 
the enormous expenditure it is called to make. The 
chief question Mr. Lloyd George has had to decide, 
with the help, as he admits, of advice and expert know- 
ledge from every available source, was briefly this: 
How much of this enormous burden were we to bear 
ourselves and how much were we to pass on to our 
immediate successors? Pitt, Gladstone, and St. 
Aldwyn—these Chancellors have left hardly a doubt as 
to the duty of a British Government faced with the 
expenses of war. To load the future with debt, to pass 
on to our successors a mortgaged inheritance, to shift 
the load from our own shoulders to those of our 
children—this has not been the way of our Chancellors. 
To raise the whole of our great deficit by a loan—a 
loan that must hang heavy upon the country at a time 
when the country desires to begin her industrial life 
afresh—would brand this age of the Great War in his- 
tory as a selfish and mistaken age; would put upon us 
a blot which not even the devoted heroism of our 
soldiers could expunge. It is clearly our duty to bear 
as much of this debt ourselves as we can—to raise by 
immediate taxation a large proportion of the money 
required. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain are agreed as to this. Their smal! 
difference of opinion as to the immediate date of imposi- 
tion is only a small incidental point in this question. 
The whole country will applaud the Government for 
insisting that the precedents of the Napoleonic and 
Crimean Wars shall be observed—that the money for the 
present war shall be raised as far as possible by present 
taxation; that no more of it shall be passed on to pos- 
terity than is necessary. Mr. Lloyd George has pre- 
sented his Budget as one who realises that we must 
bear our own burdens; as one who has in trust the 
interests of his successors; whose duty it is to ensure 
that the future lies with a prosperous and solvent 
Exchequer. As Mr. Austen Chamberlain said of him 
on Tuesday: ‘‘ He has spoken in the spirit we should 
desire of a British Minister at such a crisis’. Any 
attempt to escape our burden at this time, indeed, 
would have been utterly selfish and disloyal. Again 
to quote Mr. Chamberlain: ‘‘It would have been 
unpatriotic, and it would be improvident. It would be 
to fail in the discharge of our duties to those who 
follow us just as distinctly as if we failed to hold our 
own and play our part in the field.” 

Extremum hunc. Mr. Lloyd George began on 
Tuesday with reasons why this present war is costing 
us so dear. He omitted one grave and obvious reason. 
We have now to pay, not only to save those who follow 
us, but also to atone for the false economy of those 
who have gone before. For years the Government has 
neglected to prepare for this inevitable day ; and it finds 
us starved for equipment, and with mooted plans for 
the reform of our taxation neglected. The money has 
now to be poured out lavishly, and it has to be raised 
by means immediately to hand rather than by means 
we should have taken had we been duly and scientifi- 
cally prepared. This Government is doing what it can ; 
and we have no desire to embarrass its present opera- 


tions. But in fairness to those who now have suddenly 
| to bear a heavy burden, it must be remembered that a 

great part of that burden is due to the fact that we now 
have to redeem the blind and bad finance of a Govern- 
ment caught, in a great crisis, needlessly impoverished 
and unready. These facts will have no influence on the 
ultimate issue. Great Britain can find the money neces- 
sary to prosecute the war to a finish ; and will cheerfully 
consent to find it. We have incurred war, and we shail 
pay the bill. Not a voice was raised against the pro- 
posals of the Government on Tuesday. The Govern- 
ment speaks for the whole country. The country will 
pay, and pay again—three, four and five times as much 
if necessary—to see this war to a successful and safe 
conclusion. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PUBLICATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


T is hard for men who long and honestly have 
preached Peace suddenly to be called on to practise 
Armageddon. That is the position of our Ministers 
to-day ; and fair-minded people must admit that it is a 
hard and exceedingly awkward position; and that, all 
things considered, Ministers are doing well. The 


Government are somewhat in the position in which, 
say, the German War Staff would have been had it 
suddenly been called on to carry out a gigantic’ scheme 
of peace and brotherhood for all Europe, complete and 
lasting. Hence in any criticisms of Ministers that may 
be made by Unionists, Radicals, Irish, and Labour 
alike, the harsh difficulties of their position as men of 
peace fated at a few days’ notice to wage Armageddon 
should not be forgotten. We certainly shall not forget 
it; and we express our admiration of the masterly war 
speeches of the Prime Minister especially, this week 
and from the start of the war. We believe Ministers 
are patriotic and. that each is striving according to his 
lights to carry on his work in the war effectively. But 
the whole thing is so entirely new and strange to them. 
How can men whose whole thoughts and energies have 
hitherto been devoted to such matters as Irish Home 
Rule, land valuation, increment, the plural vote, and 
the Church in Wales, and various other party ques- 
tions—some of them rather peddling ones—which can 
only flourish, indeed can only exist at all, in times of 
piping peace—how can such men be expected to come 
out suddenly as professional specialists in the terrible, 
grim business of a huge struggle like the present one? 
We all tend to get fast stuck in ruts of habit, and 
Cabinet Ministers are human ordinary men, and share 
these ruts with the rest of us. Ministers have to get 
out of the old ruts—in itself no easy process-——and learn 
to make themselves perfectly proficient in the new 
and tremendous business of a great European war. 
The thing cannot be done all at once, and that no doubt 
is the reason why there has been, and still is, a certain 
amount of confusion and incompetency in what may be 
called the new publication department of the Govern- 
ment. The department may be said to include such 
matters as: the Press Censorship—-a novelty, of 
course—announcements through the Admiralty, the 
Home Office, and the other State Departments; and 
the various efforts through advertisement and other 
forms of publication to attract recruits. There is justice 
and common-sense in the criticisms of these activities-— 
or sometimes inactivities—which the Times ’’ and 
** Daily Mail ’’ have been uttering. As to recruiting, 
for example: we do not ourselves believe that the best 
way to secure speedily the great war machine we need, 
in conjunction with our Allies France and Russia, with 
which to crush Germany, is by recruiting ingenuity and 
devices. We hold the way to do it, and do it now, is 
by a simple and a fair law such as Lord Roberts pro- 
posed in 1909. But assume that the invitation. way is 
possible, and that we might put the nation into arms 
ultimately by invitation. Then, as at present consti- 
tuted, the Publication Department of the Government is, 
it must be said, ineffective. Its invitation cards are 
played out: they might as well be pasted over. Its 
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music, so far as we can discover, simply is not. These 
are serious defects. 

But when we turn to its purely literary side—-the side 
which is meant to play, perhaps, the chief part in whipp- 
ing up millions of volunteers—we find the defect still 
more marked. Sometimes for days; for weeks almost, 
together the Government newspaper virtually does not 
come out. It is true the Government has now got a 
very good descriptive writer. He has ceased to dwell 
on brown shoe dubbing, and on the stropping of 
razors. He now describes bayonet work in the trenches 
and brilliant cavalry charges; and sometimes he is 
exceedingly good. With time he might work up into a 
Kinglake. But he is an occasional hand: the gaps 
between his articles gape wide. One loses sense of 
continuity, and there appears to be little regularity in 
his communications. Moreover, we only get odd scraps 
and tit-bits—good though these are—and it is idle to 
try to envisage the campaign through any of the 
descriptions that come from the Government Publica- 
tion Department. We doubt whether out of these 
literary activities the Government get a thousand 
recruits per week. It must be admitted that the literary 
bait, like the musical bait—if there is a musical bait— 
is ‘‘a frost’’. If the Government intend to whip up 
recruits in great numbers—and continuously—by any 
agency of the kind, they must play the game scientific- 
ally. They must, as it were, have their highly efficient 
managers, editors, sub-editors, regular and constant 
descriptive writers, head-line experts, and poster im- 
pressionists. Some will say that this would not be 
dignified: that it would too much resemble the device 
of a certain party of colonial travelling dentists who 
years ago went about the country pulling out teeth to 
the exciting tunes of a brass band. But if this plan is 
too popular and the other plan—the grand plan of 
National Service—is not popular enough, what are we 
to have? No third course presents itself. 

So much for the affirmative side of the Govern- 
ment’s War Publication Department. It may improve, 
no doubt, but at present it seems to us to want 
ingenuity and driving power. Now as to what may be 
called the negative side. Here we say at once that 
a censor must be censorious. It is in his nature and 
his office. Sir Stanley Buckmaster spoke honest, hard- 
bitten words when he declared that his constant thought 
was to prevent any news leaking out which might 
hurt the sailor on the water and the soldier in the 
trench. Somebody, Mr. Healy, we fancy, has lately 
complained that the censor censored part of a Turk’s 
prayer to Mahomet. We do not know how true that 
may be; but if the censor censored the Book of Kings 
for anything that it contained which might be construed 
as news hurtful to our forces one would have little 
rcason to complain. The news, the actual news, cabled 
or written, as to the disposition of the armies and ships, 
and so forth, may be perilous to the success of our 
soldiers and sailors. 

To sum up. The Government, we believe, may 
reckon confidentiy on the support of the public and on 
the loyalty of the Press in their careful or drastic 
handling of all items of war news pure and simple 
whilst that news is still quick and still more or less 
tisky. But we are bound to say that the critics are 
tight who say that the literary and other means the 
Government have taken to collect the men whom Lord 
kitchener must have have not been a success: and this 
is putting it mildly. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 16) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
Tue Passinc oF A GREAT COMMANDER. 


N unconquerable Briton who gave every hour of 
A his life to the country he loved so well has died 
as he would have wished in the midst of the greatest 
army that we have ever put into the field, and while 
paying a last visit of devotion to the brave troops he 
had served so well. The last testament that he | 


bequeathed to his country has been an open will of 
ten years’ standing. Had his executors proved the 
document when first presented to them, we may safely 
assert that a million men trained to arms, clothed, 
equipped, officered, and with arms forthcoming for 
their use, would have stepped out from the manhood 
of the nation clamouring to join in support of the 
gallant troops of our Regular Army who have been 
launched into the present gigantic struggle. No word 
of reproach for heedless indifference came from the lips 
of the modest soldier who, almost prophetic in his 
warnings, has for nigh ten years foretold the colossal 
contest that now convulses Europe. Are we content to 
continue gambling with security, or are we men enough 
to face the small personal burden designed for us by 
our departed Bayard. Are future generations to read 
the decline of the British Empire and put on us the 
blame? Some form of personal service to the State is 
looming in the near future. We cannot for ever go 
a-begging on our knees to ask and crave the millions 
of sturdy laggards to prove themselves true Britons. 
Whatever form the law prescribes that enacts that the 
path of duty is to be the path of safety for the Empire, 
let the fervent gratitude of our nation for the great 
services of the grand warrior be shown by inscribing 
the Act of Parliament as one that bears the dead hero’s 
name. What material is more adamantine for the 
purposes of a monument than the “ scrap of paper ”’ in 
which is writ an Act of the British Realm? Let the 
“* Roberts Act ’’ be the designation of the statute of the 
nation which decrees that the citizen soldier is fulfilling 
the duty outlined by its best and bravest soldier citizen. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. 


It is distinctly to the good fortune of the nation that 
its Prime Minister in one sense is under Martial Law. 
He has stuck to his guns as directed by his military 
chief, the commander of the Allied Forces, and declined 
to yield to Parliamentary pressure and permit the 
British public to hear the full story of the heroism of 
the individual units who are now fighting for the very 
existence of the British Empire. The struggle in the 
Western theatre has focussed into a duel between Teu- 
ton and Briton, but flanked by the Briton are his Allies 
from France and Belgium. The soldiers of no army 
are all equally gifted with the virtue of courage. Their 
chiefs are not always happy in their selection in a time 
of peace of leaders who are destined to command their 
units in a time of war. A battle line wavers according 
as force or morale or battle discipline supervenes 
on one side or the other. Unequal pressure 
at one point may drive a wedge into the part 
of the alignment allotted to one unit and in 
order to retrieve the situation a fresh body has to be 
thrust into the contest, or a neighbour unit is called 
upon to retrieve disaster. The day of glory for one 
unit may be the hour of shame of its neighbour in the 
fight. Our own soldiers fight these battles over again 
many years afterwards in the glare and smoke of the 
canteen. They have been known to use in their argu- 
ments stouter weapons than tongues. There are some 
regiments which to this day cannot be brigaded 
together without risk of the echo of a contest a century 
old. Let us be spared the pain or chance of pain which 
recrimination might inflict, and especially so in a con- 
test shared with Allies. General Joffre is a soldier and 
knows well both the virtues and failings of the soldier. 
He counsels silence and is far too wise a man to permit 
a word-painting pressman to exaggerate the valourous 
deeds of a unit, possibly at the expense of its neigh- 
bour in the same field whose individual trials are unbe- 
known to the penman, thanks to his want of military 
perspective. We ourselves have had already in 
peace quite enough advertisement of the individual 
and of the unit. Let us in war await the true 
story when unfolded in the pages of full despatches. 
Mr. Asquith’ was well advised when he complied 
with the orders he had received. If the pressman 
wants work there is plenty of it if he will undertake a 
campaign against the idle shirkers to be seen of a Satur- 
day afternoon, and he can fill many columns with the 
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‘* Roll of Honour ’’ of those braves who can find spare 
time and spare cash to watch a football contest between 
men of a splendid physical type. 

The silence of the fighting line has been broken by 
the knell of the casualty lists which have found their 
way into print almost daily in numbers that tell but 
one tale. Again has the blow of the German com- 
mander fallen more directly upon the positions held by 
the British forces. Is it wise that the pressman should 
be given facilities to pen all details of the gallant 
struggles and tell the foe why he was beaten, what 
reserve of strength, if any, stood behind our heroes in 
the fighting line, how narrow was the margin of vic- 
tory, etc., etc.? General Joffre says no, and Mr. 
Asquith acquiesces. 

Tue WESTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Mp, ‘‘ TIMES ’’, 
18 NOVEMBER. 

Hostile strategy is purposely a riddle, but it is 
now possible to venture more than a guess at the 
new strategic idea which holds the mind of the German 
commander or whoever directs his operations. We 
must call it a new plan, for it would be safe to surmise 
that no fewer than three plans have been successively 
evolved by this genius. Firstly we remember the over- 
whelming torrent of force from the north that was to 
brush away all resistance on the road to its objective at 
Paris. Foiled in that object by the stout rocks put up 
by the British Army, a second plan was meditated on 
4 September which was to sweep round the left flank 
of the Allies and envelop the line or drive it on to 
neutral Switzerland. The salient thus formed by the 
army of von Kluck in its double purpose to mask Paris 
and join in the wheel to the south-east, unfortunately 
for this general, was rigorously attacked by the British 
Army Corps just at the opportune moment, and in a 
three days’ struggle driven from the Marne to the 
Aisne. Strategic plan number two was in consequence 
brought up short, and the inroad of our Russian Allies 
into East Prussia, which demanded heavy reinforce- 
ments from the west to protect the domains of the 
junker, imposed a defensive strategy on the German 
commander while time could be gained for a third plan 
to be evolved. This last plan has taken weeks to 
mature, and in its process of development heavy attacks 
met by counter attacks have been delivered at enormous 
cost of life along a frontage of 180 miles for the set 
idea of pinning the Allied armies to their trenches while 
the movements of the huge forces necessary for the new 
purpose were moved into position. Again, like an 
anti-mascot, has the Briton been found by the Teuton 
in the exact spot which he selects for penetration. 
Foiled by our own Army for a third time in their 
strategic plan, it is no wonder the German hates the 
Briton. He has every reason to do so, for he has 
found his master. It is now fairly conclusive that 
Calais is the objective of the new German strategical 
plan, though what possible use he could make of it, 
except for future naval co-operation, it is difficult to 
opine. A triumph for purposes of morale, an excuse 
for bell-ringing in Berlin, is undoubtedly required to 
stimulate German war fever, and the fulfilment of a 
promise to the Army to have the opportunity of gazing 
on Albion’s cliffs would unquestionably revive the wan- 
ing war enthusiasm of the Teuton public. The greatest 
struggle in this toughest of all wars has ended so far 
with the defeat of the several German plans. Since 
on 11 November the flower of the Teuton Army broke 
itself upon the lines of the British defence around 
Ypres, we may expect that other counsels will prevail, 
and a less ambitious form of offensive will declare itself. 
That the Prussian Guard who threw themselves with 
devoted courage upon the bayonets of our men were 
not quite the old guard of the opening period of the 
war we may be quite sure. Orders issued to perform 
a task in war “‘ at all costs ’’ cannot be repeated by the 
same men once the effort has been made and failed. 
Disciplined courage will cause the offensive to be per- 
sisted in until the last moment and until the last man 
has tried his best. Especially heavy is the penalty in 
life when the method of the lost battle effort is re- 


peated. And while this desperate combat was bein 
waged along the banks of the Lys and around Viren 
something similar, but less determined, was raging ne 
Vregny, Vaillé, and Craonne, a hundred miles away 
on or near the banks of our old friend the Aisne, and 
also at Reims and the forest of the Argonne, to pin 
the French line to its positions. 

The craze for Calais may be the omen that the long- 
thought-out German plan for the combined fleet and air- 
ship action is being staged for the programme which we 
are promised by our war theorists. The ghostlike visit 
to Yarmouth by a hostile squadron, the veil that has 
been drawn across the northern harbours and towns of 
Belgium that are now in German hands, somewhat 
justify the suggestion that something is brewing for a 
surprise of a staggering nature. The cost of life does 
not burden the calculations of a German War Staff in 
a contemplated war operation, but if the capture of 
Calais is a necessity for the promised war scene we 
shall not see it in the present campaign. The Allied 
Commander is wisely inviting his foe to continue his 
hari-kari tactics until the torrents of bloodletting 
leave but a ghostlike frame to interpose between him 
and a steady onward march to victory. When once 
that march begins, be it next month or the month after, 


| millions of peasants now quietly working in their fields 


will find the means to wreak upon the straggler and the 
maimed that retribution which the despoilers of their 
homes and the outragers of their womenfolk have 
called down upon themselves. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord ’’; the Beigian as the instrument of the 
Lord will repay it. 

THe Far EasTeRN THEATRE. 

In the race for the goals of the several strategic 
objectives which the enemies of the Dual Alliance have 
set for themselves in the various theatres of war we 
must accord first prize to the allied Anglo-Japanese 
forces, naval and military. The capture of Tsingtau 
was unquestionably a smart operation, but bound to 
succeed. The attackers were pastmasters of the art 
of war, and of a branch of the art to which the 
defenders were absolute novices. The capture and 
destruction of naval bases is now accepted as being a 
land operation; and may we in our western ‘theatre of 
the war prepare for the study of the action of the offen- 
sive in this particular. A feature of weakness in the 
German defence of this important harbour and anchor- 
age in North China was perhaps due to the fact that the 
system of defence was planned and executed under 
purely naval authority. There would be many reasons 
which would justify the Government of a nation with a 
short-service system for both army and navy inclin- 
ing to leave the duty of protection of a distant posses- 
sion to its sailors. Independent of the physical and 
moral victory at Tsingtau, the fact that a Japanese 
Fleet is now freed to police the Pacific must not be lost 
sight of, and we must trust that by judicious handling 
it may wipe out the two greyhounds that have stained 
our flag in those waters, and at the same time steer 
clear of entanglement with the many republics whose 
western shores are washed by that ocean. Much 
mystery has to be solved of the methods of maritime 
warfare that is independent of a base, and we are for- 
tunate to have as ally an island Power which has 
mastered the many tricks of the sea and is gifted with 
a cunning peculiar to the nations of the Far East. 


THe EASTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ TIMES ”’, 
17 NOVEMBER, IQI4. 

The soldier mind becomes somewhat appalled when 
it contemplates the vast numbers that are brought up 
face to face in the Eastern theatre of the struggle. In 
the West we have become attuned to the clash of a mil- 
lion men or so on either side, but when these figures are 
more than doubled, as they are in the Eastern theatre, 
one loses the power of mental grasp as to how such 
colossal numbers can be directed to one purpose and 
maintained in the field of operation for that purpose. 
True, one side, the German, is by force of arms driven 
to retire upon its sources of maintenance, and should 


grow daily stronger in comparison to its pursuer. — It 
| is the conundrum how a three and a half million 
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Russians can be kept in the steady onward path that 
fairly threatens to take away one’s breath. Behind 
the Grand Duke’s victorious army is a most inferior 
railway system. In front of him are wrecked bridges, 
wrecked roads, many rivers, the German Frontier, and 
the Austro-German armies. The morale of many victories 
will carry his armies over most obstacles, but he is for- 
tunate in having had the war experience of how to feed 
and maintain a huge army by slender means of railway 
transport. The triumph of the work of Prince Khiloff 
in the long Manchurian War will stand the Grand Duke 
Nicholas in good stead. The man who could maintain 
an army of nigh a million and a half of men for some 
two years and fill up the waste of war by means of one 
single channel for supply of a length of 4,000 miles 
can direct an administration that will be able to com- 
pete with the movement and supply of armies of twice 
the size with four channels for supply and with a tenth 
of the length of the railway system. 

It would be rash to predict what is in the mind of 
the Russian commander for his projected forward move- 
ment. German pride may blind the eye of the German 
commander to the main purpose of a strategic defen- 
sive and cause him to mass his forces for an effort in 
a direction which may give his opponent the very 
opportunity he seeks. The Grand Duke has three 
trusty commanders to operate his armies in the North, 
Centre, and South. While the Teuton forces based 
on Thorn are hurling themselves from thence in an 
offensive to endeavour still to penetrate to Warsaw 
as the best means of keeping the Russian off German 
soil, we may find that the Russian is gradually but 
' surely clearing his foe from Galicia, knocking the 
heart out of Austro-Hungarian resistance, and steadily 
but surely pushing his enemy on to the rich and fertile 
province of Silesia. As indicated in a former letter, it 
is quite possible that the excellent railway system 
which obtains behind the Prussian frontier may suggest 
somewhat similar battle strategy to that we are con- 
versant of in the Western theatre. The nervous system 
of the industrial element will, however, read in the 
constant transport of masses of troops to and fro in 
their midst the symptoms of an uneasiness of mind in 
the German commander. It is this paralysis of trade 
which will be the most helpful ally to the cause for 
which we are fighting. We are a long way yet from 
ability to impose similar strains upon the German 
people in the Western theatre of the war. Let us hold 
there what we have got and watch the efforts of the 
Grand Duke, which up to date promise such a splendid 
success. 


THE REGULAR ARMY: 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND ITS DUTIES. 


By Fretp-Marsnat Roserts, K.G. 


[We think that many people will be glad to read 
anew this article on the Army which Lord Roberts 
wrote for us, and which was printed in the SaTURDAY 
REVIEW on 3 January 1914. It is very appropriate at 
the present time, showing the best way to build and 
keep up the power of the British Army. Lord Roberts 
failed in no promise; and sometimes the performance, 
in generosity, excelled the promise. As an instance of 
this, late in the summer of 1913 Lord Roberts dis- 
cussed with us the question of a short letter on the 
Army and National Service which might be printed in 
the SarurpAY REviEw at the beginning of this year. 
He promised at least to bear it in mind, and expressed 
a lively interest in the Saturpay Review. Nothing 
more was said about this matter, but at the start of the 
New Year, instead of the suggested short letter, came 
the following article with a letter from Lord Roberts 
expressing a hope that we might find his contribution 
worth printing. The incident was quite characteristic 
of the scrupulous faithfulness even in lesser matters 
and of the simple modesty that have often been re- 
marked in great men.—Epb. S.R.] 


HE story of the British Regular Army is illu- 
minated with many a stirring tale of victory 
and adorned with the halo of many a romance, but its 


~Charles II. received with his wife. 


struggle for life has been a hard one. It was born in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, for the Whigs 
disliked the idea of any standing army because of the 
uses to which James II. had intended to put such a 
force, and the Tories because of the successful use 
which Cromwell had made of his ‘‘ New Model’’, a 
force which had for all practical purposes become a 
standing army. This feeling of distrust was expressed 
in the famous Bill of Rights, which declared that the 
raising or keeping of a standing army within the king- 
dom in time of peace, unless it were with the consent 
of Parliament, was against the law. 

Year by year sanction for its upkeep had to be 
extracted from Parliament by means of the Mutiny 
Act, though the preamble of that Act clearly stated 
that such an army was necessary ‘‘ for the safety of 
the United Kingdom, the defence of the possessions of 
the Crown, and the preservation of the balance of 
power in Europe ”’. 

But not only was it difficult to get sanction for the 
existence of the Regular Army and to extract from an 
unwilling Parliament the money for pay of the troops—- 
it was from the first found extremely difficult to attract 
sufficient men to the colours. After Dunkirk, which 
was held only for a short time, the first oversea garri- 
son ever maintained by the British Army was that of 
Tangier, after that port became one of the ‘‘ posses- 
sions of the Crown”’ as part of the dowry of which 
The numbers even 
of this small force could not be kept up without 
recourse to forcible enlistment; the western counties 
were raided, men caught and impressed for service and 
dispatched from Plymouth to Tangier. 

This difficulty about getting men has lasted ever 
since the time mentioned. Colonel Hime tells us that 
‘‘it is a stern fact that limited conscription was 
resorted to on almost every occasion when troops were 
required from 1695 to 1781 °’. Such forced service 
was exacted at first from imprisoned debtors only; 
when a further demand came in 1702 for men for the 
wars under Marlborough it was applied to criminals, 
and then extended again to paupers in 1703. Again, 
seventy years later, we find that smugglers and men 
who deserted their families were to be impressed when 
caught, and, moreover, a reward of ten shillings was 
offered to anyone who would point out a fit man for 
such impressment. In short, whenever a man was 
down in the gutter—as a broken debtor, a pauper, or 
a criminal—then he might be, and—in time of war— 
was, seized and forced into the ranks of the Regular 
Army. Can it be wondered at that the Army got a bad 
name and that even in the present day we may hear it 
said that the mothers of England are among the 
principal objectors to universal military training? 
During the Peninsular War three regiments were 
actually formed of criminals released from gaol, whilé 
others were recruited from a similar source. Another 
extraordinary form of recruiting, adopted about 1796, 
was to take poor destitute boys who had been thrown 
on the parishes and to form regiments from them. We 
read of at least three such instances in the remarkable 
‘‘Memoirs of the Military Career of John Shipp’’. 
Children of the ages from ten to sixteen were thus 
enlisted, on the parish paying the expenses of their 
journey to some recruiting depét. A great effort had, 
indeed, been made before this to strengthen our mili- 
tary organisation, for, in 1757, on the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War, Pitt had succeeded in getting the 
Militia Ballot Act passed. In this Act {".2 principle of 
universal obligation for home defence was accepted 
and it was laid down that every able-bodied man was 
bound to serve his country in time of need. Unfor- 
tunately, under this Act, training was not made uni- 
versal for all the able-bodied men of military age, but 
only a certain quota was demanded from each county. 
The numbers required were obtained by drawing lots 
from among those liable, and those who were drawn 


- for service could purchase exemption by paying a cer- 


tain sum or by providing a substitute. 
This Act was altered and amended frequently during 
the long wars with France, which began in 1793, and it 
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was not until the year 1808 that any definite improve- 
ment was made in recruiting for the Regular Army. 
In the year mentioned Lord Castlereagh got an Act 
passed for compulsory training for home defence in the 
Local Militia. Under this Act all who were drawn 
were bound to serve in person, and all payment for 
substitutes was abolished. From this time forward 
there was no difficulty in keeping the ranks of the 
Regular Army full, and between the years 1808 and 
1813 there were actually more recruits taken for it by 
voluntary enlistment from the ranks of the compul- 
sorily recruited Militia than were raised by the 
ordinary methods of recruiting. And, as Alison points 
out, the recruits who came from the Militia were not 


only of a better stamp on the average than the others, — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


but they had also the great advantage of being already _ 


trained. 

In studying the problem of recruiting for the Regular 
Army we cannot do better than examine how we got 
through the colossal struggle of the Napoleonic Wars. 
This was obviously the view of Lord Haldane, who, 
soon after he went to the War Office, offered a small 
subsidy to the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, the historian of 
the British Army, which should ensure him against 
personal loss if he brought out a book dealing with 
our methods of recruiting during the great struggle 
referred to. 

The book duly appeared in 1909, under the title 
‘‘The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803- 


1814’, and at the end of it Mr. Fortescue summed | 


up the lessons to be obtained from it. Among those 
lessons there are two which seem to me to sum up the 
whole question of our military organisation, and they 
are thus expressed :— 

‘*The ultimate end for which all our military 
organisation must exist is the maintenance of the 
Regular Army, our only offensive land force.’’ 
(Windham. ) 

‘*The true basis of such an organisation is 
National Training.’? (Windham, Castlereagh.) 

I agree entirely with Mr. Fortescue; and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that if every young man who passed 
the medical examination for fitness were put through 
a period of continuous recruit training as suggested 
by the National Service League, then our recruiting 
difficulties in the Regular Army would be considerably 
lessened. 


It is clear that we cannot allow matters to drift any — 


longer; in the course of the last ten years our soldiers, 
trairied and partially trained, have fallen in numbers 
by over 100,000 men. Unless the Press is misinformed, 


the Army Council has been driven to resort to adver- | 
tising in the daily papers for recruits, and a big con- | 
tract for the purpose has been placed in the hands of | 


an énterprising advertising agent. Though I am con- 
vinced that nothing short of soldiers of good character 


being given hope of employment on their return to | 


civil life will give us the number of recruits annually | 


required, I see no objection to this measure, for in 
these days of strenuous competition everyone must cry 
his wares aloud and attract attention to any post which 
he kas to offer, and I do think that there can be no 
better method of placing the advantages of an Army 
carcer before a lad than by putting him through a 
course of Army training. The great merit of such a 
training would be that the lad would test the life for 
himself, and in joining the Army he would do so with 
his eyes open. If recruits were not obtained in suffi- 
cient numbers after every able-bodied youth had seen 
for himself what an Army career was like, it would be 
obvious to everyone in the country that there was 
something wrong with the Regular Army as a career 
—and the country would insist on it that the defects 
should be remedied. In short, if we adopt universal 
training for home defence we shall not only solve the 
problem of recruiting for the Regular Army, but we 
shall possess military forces which will provide ‘‘ for 
the safety of the United Kingdom, the defence of the 
possessions of the Crown, and the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe ”’. 


These are the duties which the military forces of the 
_ British Empire must be able to carry out if the Empire 
is to survive. At the present moment, neither the 
Regular Army nor the Special Reserve, nor the Terri- 
torial Force is in a satisfactory condition. We are 
running great risks, and unless we adopt National 
Service for home defence we shall deserve, and in aj] 
probability incur, a grave disaster in the next great war 
in which we may become involved. 
Roserts, F.-M, 


LORD ROBERTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 


[SPECIALLY COMMUNICATED TO ‘THE ‘‘ SaturDay 
Review 


BLER pens than mine will tell of Lord Roberts's 

life and deeds, but, working under him in the 

great cause of National Service, I had exceptional 

opportunities of appreciating the rare sagacity of each 

step which he took in this, his last campaign. I will 

try to set these matters down while the memory of our 
heroic soldier is fresh in the hearts of the people. 

In his long military career Lord Roberts had great 


| opportunities of studying the organisation and_per- 


sonnel of the British Army. In the Indian Mutiny he 
served with the British soldier of the old long-service 
system. In the Afghan War of 1878-1880 he saw the 
British Army in a transition state, for in the ranks of 
its units were the old long-service soldiers mingled 
with the younger men enlisted under the Cardwell sys- 
tem. In the Boer War the men enlisted under the old 
system had passed away, and the personnel of the 
British Regular Army consisted entirely of soldiers 
engaged for seven years’ service with the colours, fol- 
lowed by five years in the Reserve. 
Two articles written by Lord Roberts for the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ in 1883 and 1884 show the keen in- 
terest with which he followed the workings of the Army 
reforms instituted by Lord Cardwell, with the help 
and advice of Lord Wolseley. While admitting the 
value of these reforms, Lord Roberts gave most 
valuable advice upon certain points of detail, and urged 
certain improvements which have since been introduced 
—all with the happiest results. 
But Lord Roberts, with unerring instinct, put his 
finger upon the weak spot of Lord Cardwell’s reforms. 
‘*The fact is’’, he said, ‘‘ we have borrowed 
the German Reserve system in shadow, not in sub- 
stance, and we can never possibly obtain, on the 
lines which we have adopted, a reserve of men of 
serviceable ages large enough to be really 
valuable ’’. 
He pointed out, in short, that the reserve of the 
Regular Army would not yield a sufficient power of 
expansion, and added that 
England, with her voluntary enlistment, must 
depend upon her Militia and Volunteers for the 
necessary material... ” 

for the expansion of her Regular Forces. 

That opinion, expressed thirty years ago, formed the 
basis of all Lord Roberts’s proposals for National 
Service. For the Bill which he introduced in the House 
of Lords in July 1909 was framed to impose 

‘fon all male British subjects resident in the 
United Kingdom the obligation of serving in the 
Territorial Force ’’. 

These facts are evidence of the wonderful foresight 
and szgacity of Lord Roberts. More recent acts 
reveal the tact, as well as the straightforward resolu- 
tion, with which Lord Roberts endeavoured to convince 
the people of the truth of opinions he had so long held. 
The events of the Boer War, he hoped, had given him 
the chance. The Royal Commission to report upon 
the war generally said :— 

‘* The true lesson of the war is that no military 
system will be satisfactory which does not con- 
tain powers of expansion outside the limit of the 
Regular Forces of the Crown, whatever that limit 
may be ”’. 
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It was obvious, therefore, that we must look to our 
Auxiliary Forces for this power of expansion. But the 
Norfolk Commission, assembled for the express purpose 
of reporting upon those forces—the old Militia and 
Volunteers—told us clearly that they could not be 
made eflicient in peace under the voluntary system. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who had presided for a whole 
year over the sittings of the Commission, said in the 
House of Lords in June 1904 :— 

“The breakdown is, in almost every case, 
attributed essentially to the nature of the voluntary 
system itself, which makes it impossible to demand 
a reasonable standard of efficiency without greatly 
reducing the forces ’’. 

Even after these two reports had been issued Lord 
Roberts did nothing in a hurry. He gave the Govern- 
ment and the country time to act upon the sound advice 
given to them; but when a year had elapsed and 
nothing was done, he resigned his seat on the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, and openly began his great 
work of advocating Universal Military Training for 
Home Defence, knowing well that such a system would 
furnish us with adequate powers of expansion in war. 

In his speech at the Mansion House on 1 August 
1905—the opening speech of his great campaign—-he 
said :— 

““T would have you remember, though we are 
at peace with the whole world to-day, this happy 
condition cannot be secured to us indefinitely, and 
if we are content to remain in our present state of 
unpreparedness we may find ourselves in a far 
worse plight than we were in in the spring of 
I 

He lived to see his words come true, and on the day 
he died the morning papers published an ‘“‘ estimate of 
the number of men of all ranks required for Army Ser- 
vice ’’, an estimate which, if accepted, must mean the 
practical introduction of Universal Military Training, 
at least for the period of the war. 

For if we analyse the estimate carefully, what do 
we find? We learn that 2,186,000 men are required 
for the Regular Army alone. Add to this, say, some 
200,000 men for the Navy and its Reserves, and 
600,000 men for the Territorial Force, together with 
250,000 sailors required for the manning of our Mer- 
cantile Marine. The total considerably exceeds 
3,000,000 men; but there are only about 6,000,000 men 
ail told in the United Kingdom between the ages of 
nineteen and thirty-five. 

If we are to get men ready for active service on the 
Continent within a few months, we can only take 
robust men who can be put into hard training at once. 
Allowing for this, and for the large numbers that must 
therefore be rejected on medical grounds, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the adoption of the estimate, 
signed by Lord Kitchener and the Army Council, 
means, in practice, that every able-bodied man in the 
United Kingdom between nineteen and thirty-five will 
shortly be bearing arms. 

I had taken the figures about our male population 
from the census returns of 1911, and had intended to 
send them to Lord Roberts, as a proof that what he 
had so long advocated was now practically accepted, 
when the news of his death arrived. 

Will the nation now honour his memory by accepting 
Lord Kitchener’s estimate? I mean, of course, by the 
practical method of giving Lord Kitchener the neces- 
sary number of able-bodied men? 

X. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE TRUE SLAV. 
(By an OccasIonaL CORRESPONDENT.) 


HO is the Slav? where is he at home ?—questions 

these that till quite lately were generally 
answered with the words, “‘ Russian and Russia’’. 
But though the Balkan War showed the Slav outside 
Russia as a mighty power, the various branches of 
the Slavs are yet but little known. What of the 


Teuton’s racial opponent? Is he the untutored, shift- 
less being, helpless unless strongly governed, that 
Teuton historians would have us believe? The Balkan 
War has vastly changed our ideas as to the Slav’s 
power of organisation, but the Slavs live elsewhere 
than in the Balkans and Russia. 

Not far from Berlin, running north through the 
Spreewald, and in such towns as Bautzen, are vast 
numbers of Slavs, preserving their own tongue and, ' 
in places, their distinctive dress; and as we go farther 
east we are amidst the Poles around Posen, divided 
by the Germans of Silesia from the Slavs of Bohemia. 
At the Norman Conquest the whole of this part of 
Europe—Pomerania, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Moravia, down to the Magyar frontier, the Danube— 
was Slav. To-day in all these countries the Slav may 
be seen at home; and in Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Istria vast numbers of the Slav races are found, 
whilst in Galicia and the Bukowina they predominate. 
Even to-day German writers and speakers say that 
the Slav is an untutored race; and very often the 
word ‘“‘savage’’ is used to show the Slav’s place 
among the nations. But a journey amidst these 
people quickly disperses such ideas! The Slav, for 
example, under the rule of the young countries in the 
Balkans is keenly alive to culture. The Slav peasant 
throughout these States is a great lover of music and 
dancing ; and, in their brilliant colours and picturesque 
dresses, the peasants’ fétes are brilliant spectacles. 
There is a strange strain of melancholy, due, perhaps, 
to the long years of servitude, mingled with this 
gaiety ; and a Serb singing his national airs to the plain- 
tive gussle, the native stringed instrument, will draw 
tears to the eyes as he sings of his people and their 
homelands. 

Amidst the wealthier Slavs in all these countries 
patriotism is intense; and of late years this patriotism 
has led to keen organisation, a drawing together of 
all the various branches of the Slav peoples. At the 
great Slav gatherings held in various centres the race 
elevation and development have been prominently 
brought out. 

In the Slav middle-class homes there is great refine- 
ment, and often deep culture. Music and art are 
keenly enjoyed. Masterly expositions, especially of 
their own composers, may often be heard on piano and 
stringed instruments in many a home; and an innate 
sense of beauty furnishes the homes of these Slavs with 
charming taste. An excellent example of the Slav’s 
love of delicate artistic beauty is seen in the decoratior 
and arrangement of the Czech National Theatre in 
Prague, where the splendid foyer and the suite of the 
Emperor’s rooms are in good taste, expressing a 
refined culture. 

In the peasant homes there is a sense of picturesque- 
ness and cleanliness often lacking amongst other 
races. The cooking utensils will be clean and in order, 
and the pictures, often of sacred or patriotic subjects, 
are regarded with pride. Their bedding is always well 
aired, and covered with a lace or worked counterpane 
during the day time. Even in a very poor Polish 
cottage I have had a bunch of forget-me-nots handed 
to me from a jug of these flowers placed in the window. 
One can quickly perceive that one is in a Slav district 
by the love of brilliant colours displayed in the dresses 
of the women, and often of the men, although this 
latter is dying out in many districts. The retention of 
old costume is linked with a love of old customs and 
religious ceremonies, for the Slav is deeply religious, 
although in many districts he does not allow the priest 
to dominate as the priest still can dominate in Latin 
countries. 

In the Austrian provinces the Slav’s artistic leaning 
has been turned to good account by the excellent system 
of technical education that lifts up the whole race; and 
in agriculture also this education has helped the Slavs 
to become some of the best cultivators in Europe. In 
Bohemia especially is this noticeable, where every inch - 
of ground is made to yield its full increase; but many 
are good cultivators from ancestry, as witness’ the 
market cultivation of the Bulgarians round about 
Czernowitz in the Bukowina. 
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Until lately it has always been said of the Slavs that 
there was no cohesion amidst their various sections 
and nationalities, and in spite of the co-operation of 
three Slav nations during the Balkan War, there are 
still many who say the Slavs will never hold together. 
But in Central Europe there has been working for some 
fifty years an organisation which during the last ten 
years has developed enormously, and has had marked 
influence in uniting the varied branches of the Slavs of 
all nations in one race union and in linking the 
scattered Slavs in America and our colonies, in England 
and Germany, with the masses of Slavs in Central 
Europe, and in the Balkans and in Russia, in one 
common association, with the aim of uplifting the Slav 
wherever he may be to an energetic, self-conscious, 
hardened manhood ; working with patriotic aims to the 
advancement of the Slav by means of an ennobled life, 
brought about by a highly developed drill, working 
together in great masses under one command, and 
advancing higher culture through music, art and litera- 
ture—in fact, ever keeping the development and 
organisation of the Slav to the front. This union of 
unions is called the ‘‘ Sokol ’’—that is, the Falcon. Its 
branches pervade the Slav world to-day, and in Prague 
in 1912 the Slavs from every part of the world were 
drawn together to witness the marvellous drill of 11,000 
men and 6,000 women on the great Letna plain. 
During this spectacle meetings and concerts, and 
reunions and debates, were held by the Slavs of the 
various nations—Bohemians, Poles, Russians, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Ruthenians, Montenegrins, Moravians—in 
this capital of Bohemia, proving—what the world learnt 
in the following October by the Balkan War—that the 
Slavs can work harmoniously together. The falling 
out of the victors of the Turks, and the terrible carnage 
and loss of so much conquered territory to the Bulgars, 
were brought about by intrigue, of which the world does 
not yet know the secret history. Whence came the 
incitement to Bulgaria to grasp at districts won by her 
allies? Sectarianism probably assisted this intrigue, 
for the Slav is divided by what are called religions, but 
should be called sects. The Roman Catholic section 
does not like to see the rising importance of the Greek 
Orthodox section, and the Orthodox hierarchy resents 
any infringement of its territory, and the enemy 
of the Slav knows well how to influence the 
passions and religious fervour of the divided 
sects. 

A united Slavdom in Southern Europe was the aim 
of the allies, before the disastrous split with Bulgaria 
and Servia, with which the Greek was joined. When 
the animosities that have been inflamed cool down, will 
the working towards that aim be renewed? In Central 
Europe the linking up of all the Slavs is being earnestly 
aimed at. Towns and districts where a few years ago 
not a Slav word was heard are now peopled with Slav- 
speaking folk. As a German professor in one of these 
districts exclaimed: ‘‘ They are increasing far more 
rapidly than we are. A few years ago in this town 
you would have heard nothing but German; now it is 
almost wholly Slav.”’ 

““Yes’’, I replied, ‘‘even the postman would not 
answer me when I spoke in German ’’, 

““He understood you well enough ’’, said the Ger- 
man, ‘‘ but refused to reply ’’. 

Thus is every method used to spread the Slav tongue, 
but, if one uses a few Slav words as an apology, every 
courtesy is granted, and every effort made to assist the 
stranger. This method is not confined to the speech, 
but, in all districts where there are Slavs, a National 
House or ‘‘ Sokol” club is established as a central 
meeting-place; and the history of the race, the bio- 
graphies of the leaders, the folklore, the dress, the 
music, the dances, the pathetic devotion of the people to 
their historic customs, are all taught sympathetically, 
and the brotherhood of the race inculcated; and this 
* organisation, being linked with the astounding results 
of the famous drill system, is bringing about a solid 
union of the Slav peoples that may work a strange 
change in the map of Europe, as it has already altered 
the map of Turkey. ' 


MAINLY THE EROICA SYMPHONY. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


APo to Wagner, Beethoven was the last 

of the great composers. According to other 
critics he was the second. Bilow, for example, said 
that the three greatest musicians were the three B’s, 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. Wagner, who could not 
tolerate Brahms, endeavoured to cut him out of the 
list of the great musicians by the simple process of 
asserting that that list ended with Beethoven. Beet- 
hoven was not only the culmination of the huge German 
musical movement—he was the termination. 

This all seems a little childish now. Wagner wanted 
to justify his particular personal art and to disparage 
rivals. Had not Brahms been set up as the biggest of 
these, had not Hanstick and his contingent proclaimed 
that Brahms alone was the true Prophet, I daresay 
Wagner might never have made his stupendous dis- 
covery. At any rate, he would not have emphasised it 
as he did, talked so much about it. When a man of 
high talent, even of genius, allows himself to be made 
the catspaw of smaller men, he always suffers and 
causes the reputation of others to suffer. More was 
claimed than could be allowed for Brahms, and the 
principal consequence has been that he has ever since 
been estimated at considerably less than his true value 
by the very people whose praise he should have been 
glad to win. Beethoven has been misunderstood 
because he was reckoned Brahms’s immediate predeces- 
sor. When a writer calls Brahms’s first symphony 
Beethoven’s teath, he shows a complete misunder- 
standing of the aim and achievement both of Beethoven 
and Brahms. The first in his fierce lifelong struggle to 
attain truth in music broke up the classical symphony- 
form with which he commenced; if in the Haydn sense 
of the word his ninth is a symphony, then anything is 
a symphony. . Beethoven knew he had new wine and 
he wearied of trying to get it into the old wine-skins. 
Brahms had nothing very fresh to tell the world, and, 
excepting that his symphonies are longer, they hardly 
differ from Haydn’s: they are not vaster in design; 
simply they go on longer. What we see in Beethoven 
is the mighty musician striving to be true to his highest 
instincts; he was bursting with a new matter for which 
utterance had to be found, and he remained unsatisfied 
until he felt that he had said it as truly as was possible 
to him. 

But if the Brahmsites did not comprehend Beethoven, 
one may wonder whether Wagner was any wiser. I 
cannot see in the nine symphonies any steady march 
to a goal; I cannot see that the ninth is greater than 
all the others; it is merely preposterous to say 
Beethoven found he could say nothing new without re- 
verting to words; it is idle and almost farcical to claim 
that if he had lived he would have gone on to create 
the music-drama. To write a choral symphony was a 
life-long dream of his; in the choral fantasia he made 
a shot at it; and he employed words not because music 
failed him, but because he had to give the choir words 
to sing. After the ninth symphony he returned to 
pure music; and I daresay that if he had lived longer 
he would have written more instrumental symphonies. 
The ninth is really a thing apart; it is no more a true 
symphony than the D major mass is. His greatest 
symphonies are the Eroica and the Fifth, and I don’t 
know that of the twain the earlier is not the finer. Of 
course, both are titanic in conception; but there is a 
freshness in the opening movement and the scherzo of 
the Eroica that is replaced by some sense of calculation 
and effort in the other. 

The Eroica is for many reasons noteworthy. With 
it Beethoven set out on the ‘‘ new path ’’; the idea was 
suggested by what he thought was the character of 
Napoleon; it was at the time very much the longest 
work of the kind that had ever been written (at the first 
performance a voice was heard offering a halfpenny “ if 
only it would stop ’’). Nothing less Napoleonic is con- 
ceivable. That first theme, taken from Mozart’s 
‘‘ Bastien and Bastienne’’, is simple, child-like, but 
presently comes passionate yearning of a sort that 
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never troubled Napoleon’s bosom. In the working-out 
section it is this passionate desire that is most predomi- 
nant; and after the terrific climax with the harsh dis- 
cord that tortured ordinary ears a century ago, the 
reaction, the exhausted mood, is one that poets feel, 
but not, I fancy, Napoleonic beings. As for the second 
movement, the funcral march, if we try to read a defi- 
nite story into the whole symphony I confess it is a 
trifling puzzle. Wagner’s explanation was that the free, 
joyous, hopeful life depicted in the first movement must 
inevitably end in a tragedy; and for that tragedy the 
funeral march stands. But here we have Wagner’s 
failing; he insisted that all previous music was an 
attempt, more or less unsuccessful, to write music- 
drama. Beethoven had not the slightest genius for the 
theatre; and in composing the Eroica nothing was 
further from his mind than the idea of writing some- 
thing operatic. He was writing a symphony, and a 
symphony must have a slow movement ; having a hero 
in view, he in that slow movement mourned him with 
all the honours of war. It is the saddest and yet the 
most glorious thing of the sort in the world. The 
uttermost extremity of woe is there; but there is 
triumph even in desolation in the marvellous fugal 
section. The scherzo returns to happy, joyous 
activity ; but what the finale stands for no one knows. 
It is a splendid piece of sheer music; rising to the 
height of sublimity towards the end; but I cannot see 
its connection with a hero of any sort. And, in fact, 
the thing justifies itself: the Eroica would remain the 
same colossal work, neither smaller nor bigger, if 
Beethoven had given it no title. 

Sir Henry Wood played this symphony finely last 
Saturday afternoon. He is by no means always at his 
best in it, and the funeral march was almost flippant at 
times; but, on the other hand, nothing could surpass 
the final variations. It was refreshing to see a good 
audience, and this should encourage other concert- 
givers to go in boldly and win. Dr. Walford Davies’s 
‘Conversations ’’, for piano and orchestra, are agree- 
able trifles, but he played the pianoforte part with a 
vindictiveness that suggested that he owed the music 
and the instrument a violent grudge. 


RUSSIA’S DESTINY. 


USSIA, denied all access to the West 
So long, at last is fighting to fulfil 

Her destiny. Aided by the goodwill 
Of mighty allies she will ere long wrest 
From feeble hands the golden gateway, lest 
Strong hands should seize it, and for ever block 
Her path. ’Tis she prepares the battle shock 
In which the Teuton will be hardest pressed. 


Europe will gain if she can wholly crush 

The Teuton Empire. Gain in honour, gain 

In all that makes men noble. May attain 

A simpler life, a humbler faith, a hush 

Of reverence, a hunger after peace, 

A new glimmer of hope that war may cease. 
Laurence W. Hopson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD ROBERTS’S MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
St. Mary Magdalen Rectory, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
18 November 1914. 

Sir,—On Sunday morning last we heard of the death of 
that great soldier and patriot, Lord Roberts. 

Could there be any memorial more fitting or more in 
keeping with his well-known wishes than the adoption by 
the country of that system of National Service which for 
the last, years of his life Lord Roberts has so ably and 
perseveringly advocated? Anything less would be in- 
adequate; anything further—superfluous. A 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
ARTHUR Hume Simpson. 


THE ONLY WAY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Sports Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

Sir,—During the latter part of my holiday stay in 
England it has been a daily pain to me to witness the 
multitudinous proofs of the national unpreparedness against 
the certain event of Germany striking. Day after day I 
have observed thousands of men being drilled in the squares 
and parks of London. As raw material, generally good; 
some of it only fair, but much of it really excellent. But 
what have we all seen? Grown men by the hundred 
thousand learning, at immense waste of time, ‘how to stand 
in the ranks, to turn, to form fours, to march—in short, all 
the elementary instruction comprised in squad and company 
drill. I have noticed squads painfully picking up their first 
acquaintance with the rifle and the manual exercise. It is 
true that this is the best we can do now—and the best must 
be done. The spirit of the men and their kéenness to train 
are in every way admirable. But may I ask why all this 
waste of time should have been incurred at all, when it is 
clear that the whole of this training, and very much more, 
could have been taught—and far more profitably taught—to 
every British male during this boyhood and early youth? 
And had that been done, when the chance was created in 
1907, we should have had to-day 3,000,000 men trained and 
in training—young men, ready-made soldiers, who would 
have needed no more than telling off into companies under 
officers, selected from their number, to make a ready-made 
battalion, each of at least the present average Territorial 
value—because taught at the right period of life. 

When Mr. Haldane, as he then was, after a year’s ‘‘ clear 
thinking ’’, produced, as the result of this twelve months’ 
gestation, the ‘‘ Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill ’’ I was 
thankful beyond measure, and welcomed the advent of a 
man and a statesman. This—-not Because he was foolish 
enough to reduce the Army by 40,000 men (as his prepara- 
tion for this war!) and cut down the Field Artillery whole- 
sale and extinguish the Militia—but because he or, at least, 
his advisers included within the scope of the Bill provision 
for the universal physical and military training of boys of 
school age. This was, and still is, the only way to regenerate 
the nation physically and morally. 

But this splendid provision, which was to rear a new and 
efficient race, was, to meet an imaginary party exigency, 
jettisoned by Mr. Haldane at the outcry of the leader of the 
Labour Party. It would be doing a national service at this 
moment if any of the chief newspapers would reproduce 
from ‘* Hansard ” Mr, Barnes’s challenge of the boy-training 
clause of the Bill and Mr. Haldane’s collapse. 

When General Sir Ian Hamilton paid his last visit of in- 
spection to Singapore I sent him a copy of an indictment I 
wrote in 1910 of Mr. Haldane’s abandonment of this vital 
clause. Sir Ian Hamilton, in his acknowledgment, made at 
some length a loyal apology for Mr. Haldane, his depart- 
mental chief. That was private, of course. But, incidentally, 
he appealed to me to be more indulgent to a fellow-Scot, who 
held now the second place in precedence to the King. That 
Mr. Haldane should have attained such political eminence, 
in spite of such a condemnable policy, was to my mind not 
a condonation but an aggravation of his conduct. 

On saying good-bye to Sir lan Hamilton and Brigadier- 
General Elliston, I was informed that the Government 
Whips had assured Mr. Haldane that insistence on the 
inclusion of the clause would endanger the Bill (on the 
farcical pretence of its ‘‘ militarism ”’, I suppose). And so 
it was sacrificed. 

While that may be true, I cannot accept it as valid; for, 
with a huge Radical and Nationalist majority, is it to be 
believed that, even if all the Labourites defected as well as 
a proportion of the Radicals, the Government would not 
have been vigorously supported by the rest of the Radicals 
and the entire force of the always patriotic Unionists? 

When the members of the Imperial Press Conference, at 
the invitation of the Army Council, were present at a great 
field day at Aldershot, in June 1909, I took the opportunity 
in a short conversation with Mr. Haldane—we were both 
Edinburgh boys—to congratulate him upon the main out- 
lines of his “Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill; but 1 also 
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expressed my deep regret at the dropping of the section of 
the Bill enacting the universal physical and military training 
of the boyhood of the nation. To that Mr. Haldane observed 
‘that it was possible at some future time that that matter 
might have reconsideration’. This non-committal declara- 
tion, so long as Mr. Haldane continued in authority at the 
War Office, meant no reconsideration—as might have been 
expected, 

I have to say this: that if the boy-training section of the 
Bill had been the expression of the genuine personal con- 
viction of Mr. Haldane, he should have gone to the stake 
rather than have sacrificed it. ° 

Although we now see the country attempting to lock the 


stable door after the steed is stolen, and we can now only | 
‘‘ muddle ’’ towards extrication from peril, it is imperative | 


toend the evil which Lord Haldane has caused to hiscountry | 


and the Empire. The way—the only way—is plain. Let 
Lord Kitchener, whom his King and country trust, deter- 
mine on the immediate enactment of the massacred boy- 
training clause of Lord Haldane’s original Bill, and so help 
to secure our national safety and our due weight in inter- 
national diplomacy to all time. 

We should thus dispense for ever with the necessity for 
these painful advertising appeals to full-grown British men 
to come and begin to learn how to do their duty to their 
country and their King. For a manhood trained in youth 
would in a week crush into the ranks in numbers far 
greater than could be dealt with by the equipment powers of 
our arsenals and our factories. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. G. St. Crair, 
Major, Singapore V. Artillery (retired). 


FROM AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
790 Broad Street, Newark, N.J., 
4 November 1914. 

Sir,—I enclose a clipping from the ‘‘ New York Tribune” 
of yesterday reflecting pretty accurately the general trend of 
sentiment on the war as I find it hereabout. 

I thought you might enjoy reading it. 

Very truly yours, 
H. P. Kreiner. 

*." The extract in question is signed John Burroughs, 
1 November 1914. Mr. Burroughs—well known in this 
country as the associate of Mr. Roosevelt and a writer on 
various outdoor subjects—admits that the United States owe 
much to Germany, but insists that Germany has behaved 
infamously in this war. The following extract from his 
article shows his point of view very fairly : 

‘““Is it any wonder that we in this country give our 
sympathy without measure to the Allies and their cause? 
We instinctively look upon the German army as simply a 
vast machine rushing with blind fury upon the civilisation 
of the world. We do not think of its individual units as 
made up of the altogether modest, industrious human and 
admirable people of whom we know so many. We see 
nothing human in it, and we see nothing admirable but its 
terrible efficiency, It is as regardless of life, of property, 
of things beautiful and precious, of the rights of the innocent 
and the unoffending as is any other machine. It is not 
expressive of the spirit of the Germany that we know—the 
Germany to which we owe so much in literature, in music, 
in philosophy, in science, and in the art of rational living, 
the Germany of Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Hegel, and a 
hundred others. It is rather the outcome of the Germany 
of the blood and iron Bismarck, and of the gospel of war 
that has been so assiduously preached by her recent savants 
and philosophers—the tense, abnormal Nietzsche and of the 
hard, calculating von Bernhardi, and of her ruling classes— 
the hellish gospel that might makes right, that small nations 
have no rights which great nations are bound to respect, 
the bygone feudal doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
that the legitimate upbuilding of one nation can only be by 


the pulling down of another nation; the gospel of armed | 


conquest, of the robber baron, of the pirate on Jand or sea; 


_ a gospel: which sneers at treaties as scraps of paper and 


throws international morality to the winds; a doctrine 
which our own nation has done much to discredit by refusing 
to seize Cuba and Mexico when there was none to say nay; 
a doctrine to which, let us all hope, this war will put an end 
forever. 

‘“ War as now waged by the Kaiser against Belgium and 
France is but a high-sounding name for the collective 
murder and pillage and arson of a vast organised band of 
outlaws, and for my part I believe it is the last spectacle 


of the kind and on such a scale that the world will ever see.” 


JUST CAUSE.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey, 
16 November 1914. 

Sir,—Your splendid leader this week culminates in the 
following two sentences : 

‘“« By her own act Germany has made it plain to the whole 
world that she cannot again be tolerated in a position of 
trust and power. It would be false and foolish to ignore 
that Germany has to reckon with the anger of Europe; with 
hatred of her deeds; with a resolution that they shall never 
be repeated; with a general agreement of the Allied Powers 
that reparation and expiation are required.” 

Surely, Sir, if the first sentence embracing the whole 
world holds true, the facts described in the second cannot 
be limited to Europe. The great sister-Republic to France 
in the New World holds citizens—as your correspondence 
columns show—already fully alive to the verities of the 


| ¢crisis, and there must be millions of Americans who consider 


| the Bird of Freedom under the Stars and Stripes should be 


‘ 


as sensitive as any European Power to the rights and 
liberties of small nations, and the necessity of making 
justice prevail, where possible, throughout the world. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas, 
Spectacle Makers’ Company. 


SEARCHLIGHT—A QUERY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Junior Carlton Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
12 November 1914. 

Sir,—It would be interesting to know the greatest dis- 
tance on a clear, or fairly clear, night at which the search- 
light can be seen. Perhaps some scientific reader of the 
Saturpay Review can tell us. Last Sunday I watched it 
playing on the sky—which was very lightly clouded at the 
time—very distinctly at a high village quite thirty-five miles 
(as the crow flies) from Portsmouth, where it was being 
used, I imagine: at least, between where I was and Ports- 
mouth there is no place, I think, where the searchlight is 
likely to be used. 

Later in the evening the sky became clouded over and the 
searchlight could no longer be seen. : 
Yours faithfully, 

C. C. 


“THE UHLAN.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

3 November 1914. 
S1r,—Whilst finding no fault with “‘ R’s” suggestion that 
the letters I-a-n in this word spell ‘ lahn”, I cannot help 
feeling that my suggestion that they also spell ‘ larne ” is 
thereby in no way disposed of, inasmuch as I find on page 3 
of Otto’s ‘German Grammar” the first letter of the 
German alphabet thus indicated: ‘‘a=ah (in ‘hard ’)”. 
It was precisely the “‘r’? sound which I desired to bring 
out, as it seemed to me entirely absent from the pronuncia- 

tion—* Oolan ’—suggested by your first correspondent. 

Yours, etc., 

A TyNesIDE READER. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep.] 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. HARDY’S NEW POEMS. 


“ Satires of Circumstance.”” By Thomas Hardy. 
millan. 4s. 6d. 
[Published this week.] 
HE title of Mr. Hardy’s new volume recalls some 
earlier ones—‘‘ Time’s Laughing Stocks ”’ and 
“‘Life’s Little Ironies’’. We are again invited to 
contemplate the freaks of a Destiny whose caprice 
is the result of an immense indifference. We enter 
at once into a world where some small fit of passion 
—the misdating or tearing of a letter, or some silly 
error in the place or time of a tryst—determines the 
tragedy or comedy of human lives. Men and women 
have one in many chances of happiness in this world 
of Mr. Hardy—a world that lies between darkness 
before and after—and this one chance they may miss. 
We recall the great saying of the old English king, 
who likened the life of man to the flight of a bird, who 
from the cold and darkness flies for a moment through 
the open hall, flutters a mOment in the light of the 
fire, and passes out again upon the hither side; and we 
recall it with this mental addition: that the swallow 
of Mr. Hardy’s tale passes out often as not with wings 
burned or bruised. 

Many have read into Mr. Hardy’s poems and tales 
the malignant satisfaction of an evil spirit, enjoying the 
human comedy—its grievous miscarriages and pitiful 
frustration. We have never been sensible of this 
in Mr. Hardy. Rather we find in him the spirit which 
prompts the lovers of Browning’s poem: 

**Let’s contend no more, Love, 
Strive nor weep— 
All be as before, Love, 
—Only sleep! 


*“What so wild as words are? 
—I and thou 
In debate, as birds are, 
Hawk on bough! 


See the creature stalking 
While we speak— 
Hush and hide the talking, 
Cheek on cheek!” 

We are all in the web, and our only remedy against 
an indifferent heaven is tenderness and patience with 
one another. Let not man’s inhumanity—this seems 
to be the perpetual cry of Mr. Hardy’s page—be 
added to the inhumanity of nature; or the life of man, 
nasty, brutish, and short, cannot be borne at all. Fate, 
like the hawk which hovered over Browning’s crea- 
tures, warns us how foolish is the quarrelsome chatter 
of friends and lovers—warns us, too, how precious are 
the brief, warm days of life. These ‘‘ Satires of 
Circumstance ’’ are filled with regret for perished 
associations and opportunities. They lasted for a 
monient; were neglected or destroyed, and remembered 
ever after with regret. ‘‘ The pity of it, Iago; the 
pity of it!’’ threads these ‘‘ Satires’’ through and 
throvgh. Mr. Hardy’s cold nescience of all that 
comes before and after the lives of his people only 
makes their mortal contacts more warm and close. 
There is another consequence, too. In the presence 
of a Power which looks unmoved upon succeeding 
generations, life is necessarily reduced to an extreme 
simplicity. Mr. Hardy's tales are changes rung upon 
the themes of birth, marriage, death, the meeting and 
passing of lovers. Not half a dozen pages of this 
present book would remain were we to take out these 
elemental things. It is this more than anything else 
which distinguishes Mr. Hardy from his contemporaries. 
He has stood and lived apart from this clever and 
busy age, which handles all things and prys into the 
small detail of life. His work is essentially undated; 
and in that it is unlike the work of any living author. 

The temptation to linger upon the larger aspects of 
Mr. Hardy’s work is difficult to resist; but it would 
not be just to these poems to treat them as the mere 
occasion for a general discourse. There is some of 
Mr. Hardy’s best verse in this last book. We are 
certainly not sensible of any faltering of his genius. 


Mac- 


Readers of the Sarurpay Review will turn first, per- 
haps, to read again the incomparable ‘‘ Ah, are you 
digging on my grave? ’’—terse, austerely beautiful, 
dragging so hard at the heart in the last stanza; or 
to the poem entitled ‘‘ At the Drapers’’—one of the 
grimmest and most deadly of these *‘ Satires”’. We 
note that Mr. Hardy has changed his ‘‘ The Plaint 
of Certain Spectres ’’—printed in this Review as a New 
Year message—to ‘‘ Spectres that Grieve ’’. We are 
proud to have had the privilege of publishing these 
poems in the first instance—as, indeed, we are proud 
altogether of our association with Mr. Hardy. 

Quotation of Mr. Hardy’s verse is difficult. He is not 
an author full of quotations. His intensely individual 
style, whether in prose or verse, seems to consist more 
than anything else in an ascetic indifference to surface 
excellence, to style, as style is consciously practised. 
His deliberate bleakness; his frequent challenge, bald 
and dissonant, to ears which love the prettiness of 
lesser men; his direct, abrupt grasp at the word which 
expresses his idea, irrespective of its syllabic harmony 
or its poetic respectability—these things, which in most 
writers would mean that they had no style at all, 
actually are the style of Mr. Hardy: In quoting Mr. 
Hardy it is well to take no account of verbal felicity, 
but to go straight for the idea. We would quote first 
of all a portion of the poem entitled ‘‘ Channel Firing ’’. 
It admirably illustrates the wide, simple view—the 
indifference to modern things, except in so far as they 
are also permanent. Plus ¢a change might be the 
motto of these verses : 

‘*That night your great guns, unawares, 
Shook all our coffins as we lay, 


And broke the chancel window-squares, 
We thought it was the Judgment-day, 


** And sat upright. While drearisome 
Arose the howl of wakened hounds ; 
The mouse let fall the altar crumb, 
The worms drew back into the mounds. 


‘The glebe cow drooled. Till God called, ‘No; 
It’s gunnery practice out at sea 
Just as before you went below ; 
The world is as it used to be :—’” 


The worid is as it used to be; and, after life, there 
is rain upon a grave: 


**Clouds spout upon her 
Their waters amain 
In ruthless disdain,— 
Her who but lately 
Had shivered with pain 
As at a touch of dishonour 
If there had lit on her 
So coldly, so straightly 
Such arrows of rain. 


“Would that I lay there 
And she were housed here! 
Or better, together 
Were folded away there 
Exposed to one weather 
We both,—who would stay there 
When sunny the day there, 
Or evening was clear 
At the prime of the year’’. 


Then comes the moral, as we find it, that, these 
things being so, we must cherish life and keep it warm 
—a moral discovered in our next quotation, taken 
because it illustrates the quoted reminiscence of 
Browning, which has so frequently haunted us in the 
reading of Thomas Hardy. This poem, ‘‘ Tolerance ’’, 
exzctly shows how his terrible philosophy leads towards 
pity and love: 

“Tt is a foolish thing’, said I, 
‘To bear with such, and pass it by; 
Yet so I do, I know not why! 

‘*** And at each clash I would surmise 


That if I had acted otherwise 
I might have saved me many sighs. 


‘** But now the only happiness 
In looking back that I ‘possess— 
Whose lack would leave me com fortless— 


"Ts to remember I refrained 
From masteries I might have gained, 
And for my tolerance was disdained ;’ 


“For see, a tomb—” 
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We will break the reading here, and quote just one | 
other stanza to point further our impression. The most — 
awful poem of this book shows to us a group of poor | 
mothers squabbling over the, common grave of their | 
several children. It is the man of the cemetery who 
speaks : 

‘* And then the main drain had to cross, 

And we moved the lot some nights ago, 

And packed them away in the general foss, 

With hundreds more. But their folks don’t know, 

And as well cry over a new-laid drain 

As anything else, to ease your pain”’. | 
We do not find in these lines a sneer at humanity’s | 
expense. We find, rather, a keen, distressed sense of | 
the necessity for comfort and compassion. | 


A BOOK OF HEROES. 


“ Strangers within the Gates.” By Gabrielle Festing. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 


LL who accept Lord Rosebery’s description of 
history as a ‘‘treasure-house of human 
biography, and therefore of noble models and splendid 
inspirations ’’ must find rare pleasure in reading Miss 
Festing’s book. Nothing of the picturesque and 
romantic aspect of the struggle of nations for supre- 
macy in India has escaped the author. Her heroes | 
have almost Homeric proportions. They seem to be 
constantly jousting with one another, and doing pro- 
digious deeds of valour. One dreams an empire and 
ensues it, and another returns home worsted, yet we 
gather an impression of two men equally great, and 
think of the arbitrament of the gods. The modern 
historians who write for serious students have vastly 
different methods, but there are certain names which 
they will never be able to blot from the chronicles of 
India. Miss Festing, however, has not confined herself 
to writing of Clive, Warren Hastings, and of the men 
who crushed the Mutiny, and, indeed, as nothing can 
well be added to their fame, she has passed such as 
these with short mention. She has made us see how 
great were some of the lesser conquerors, how splendid 
some of those who failed, and how wonderful even 
were the mere adventurers. 

The dominating figure in the first chapters of the 
book is that of Dupleix. His story is rich in support 
for those who hold that ‘‘ the men on the spot ’’ should 
be given a free hand by the Government which employs 
them. Surely there never lived a more unselfish patriot 
than this Frenchman, who came within a little of 
bringing all the jewels of the East to his master’s feet, 
who was baulked at every step and turn by niggardly 
and jealous treatment, and who miserably died on the 
““ bed with low posts ’’ in a house of a Paris street but 
a stone’s throw from the headquarters of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes Orientales. Once, Miss Festing 
says, John Lawrence told an Exeter Hall audience that 
the crowning mercy vouchsafed him during the Mutiny 
was the cutting of the telegraph wire between him and 
Calcutta, and there could be no better explanation of 
the English soldier’s meaning than a recital of the 
tragedy of Dupleix. No room is left for wonder that 
in the early days many Europeans chose the career of a 
free lance in preference to service under ungrateful 
countries and companies. In the ranks of the inde- 
pendent followers of fortune none rose to greater 
height than George Thomas, of Tipperary. This Irish- 
man, a deserter from a British man-of-war, made 


more than one huge fortune, commanded several | 


armies, and nearly made himself king of the Punjab. 
Drink seems to have played a part in his eventual 
downfall, but, though greedy of gain, he was not with- 
out honour. Many of these tales of Indian warfare 
are, indeed, rendered doubly romantic by their passages 
of chivalry. Not quickly should we forget the 


_ make momentary breaks in the heroic narrative. 
| way 
_ undoubtedly, the grossest example of stupidity, but 
_ that even the men on the spot can be guilty of 


| Southern India 


replied, ‘‘ Arm the English, and we will fight them like 


| soldiers ’’. 


' Of course there are many ugly deeds to be recorded 
as well, Siraj-ud-daula, as Miss Festing says, seems 


_ to have been one of the few characters history can 


show without a redeeming quality. Mir Kasim, too, 
when his own people refused to obey his brutal order, 
found by his side one Walter Reinhard, who had no 
such delicate feelings. This man, a German from 
Trier, probably left behind him a worse reputation than 
any other European has ever gained, and his murder 
of the captives was but a single incident in a career 


| marked by nothing but cruelties and_treacheries. 


Follies, laughable though sometimes deadly in result, 
are recorded in these pages, and with sundry villainies 
The 
Louis treated Dupleix is, 


in which XV. 


ridiculous errors is shown by the treatment which the 
English gave Haidar Ali, presenting him ‘‘ with a rifle 
which could not be loaded, and a saddle which, being 
made of pigskin, could not be touched by any Moslem”’, 
This tactless proceeding, it should be noted, dates to 
the time of the American Revolution, when we had not 
a man nor a rifle to spare, and the Mysore War which 
followed from it would almost certainly have given 
to France had the Ministry of 
Louis XVI. possessed a grain of sense and taken the 
opportunity. Reading this book but strengthens the 
conviction that only the indomitable valour of a few 
small bands and the supreme wisdom of a very few 
individuals won India for any European nation. Miss 
Festing has done fine work, and in this time of war her 
stirring narrative gives real pleasure. It is a pity that 
she has the bad habit of giving many quotations from 
authors whom she does not name. 


LORD ALVERSTONE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


“ Recollections of Bar and Bench.’ By Viscount Alver- 
stone. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
{Published this week.] 
ORD ALVERSTONE’S career needed a record 
and it was widely expected that Lord Alverstone 
would himself, after his retirement, carry it out. 
Almost every man of eminence at the Bar will find on 
retrospect autobiographical material in __ striking 
episodes, remarkable characters, dramatic and humorous 
adventures and stories met with or collected in the 
course of his practice. When he achieves such high 
distinction as the Lord Chief Justiceship of England, 
has been a probable candidate for the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, passes through several grades of the peerage, has 
been Attorney-General for many years, and, as such, 
has not merely been a member of Parliament, but an 
adviser of the Government in international and national 
transactions, the private profession of the Bar expands 
into the wider sphere of high political life. 

Lord Alverstone’s career embraces all this, even 
though in politics he never wielded such influence as 
Lord Chancellors like Cairns, Selborne, or Haldane. 
As to his immediate predecessors in the Chief Justice- 
ship his position as a debater and orator in Parliament 
cannot be reckoned as high as that of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, and may be much better compared with that 
of Lord Russell of Killowen. They both had a train- 
ing in popular oratory at the Bar such as the practice 
of Lord Alverstone had never afforded. His own 
Solicitor-General, Sir Edward Clarke, had a more 
natural instinct for politics and a finer gift of rhetoric. 
We should not, therefore, have counted beforehand on 
Lord Alverstone’s recollections occupying themselves to 
any considerable extent with politics. We find this is 
so, and Lord Alverstone confines himself very closely to 
his actual life in the Courts, at the Bar, and on the 


generosity of the French in the days of the horrible 
Siraj-ud-daula and the ‘‘ black hole’’ at Calcutta. 
Equally fine is the story of Mir -Kasim’s native officers 
who, when ordered to kill their English prisoners, 


Bench. So far as appears he can hardly be said to 
_ have had political ambitions or to have cared greatly 
| for political activities, apart from the determination of 
every man of strong character and intellect to hold his 
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own in whatever sphere fortune may carry him. He | 


never sat in Parliament until he was appointed 
Attorney-General by Lord Salisbury, and he owed his 
sudden entry into a Government entirely to his pro- 
fessional eminence. His promotion was remarkable 
also professionally, as he had not previously been 
Solicitor-General; and we learn from these recollec- 
tions the curious fact that Mr. Edward Clarke, after- 
wards his colleague Sir Edward, wrote to Lord Salis- 
bury pointing out that to hold the Attorneyship with- 
out previously being Solicitor-General was a breach of 
tradition. And the tradition was broken for the benefit 
of one who had won the qualifying professional 
eminence at the early age of forty-three. His appoint- 
ment, in fact, showed that the Government required a 
lawyer of great experience in legal affairs, and of 
capacity and industry to advise them in difficulties of 
administration, much more than they required a debater 
and showy speaker to maintain a brief in support of 
its party measures. This suited Sir Richard Webster, 
who was essentially a lawyer. He had gone into law for 
the sake of law, and not into law for the purpose of 
making a reputation in politics, as Sir Edward Clarke 
has told us he himself did. It was significant that at a 
later date Sir Richard Webster was the first Law 
Officer to consent to give up his private practice in the 
Courts to devote himself wholly to Government busi- 
ness, and that Sir Edward declined to follow his 
example. 

The political interest, then, in this book is but small. 
Lord Alverstone tells good stories of several meeting's 
with Mr. Gladstone, illustrating the extraordinary self- 
deception of which he was capable and his obstinate 
belief in his own infallibility against clear evidence to 
the contrary. Worse still, Lord Alverstone shows 
from a personal experience that Mr. Gladstone was 
capable of injustice to others, and could take advantage 
of their generosity, without gratitude for help in a diffi- 
culty. He also recalls the story of Sir William Har- 
court’s monstrous attack on him in the House of Com- 
mons for his conduct of the ‘‘ Times ’’ case before the 
Parnell Commission, after assuring him only a few 
minutes previously that he should make no personal 
charge. With these exceptions Lord Alverstone hardly 
deigns to notice politicians; his own elections and 
political career he dismisses in the most cursory 
manner, 

He had far more admiration for and sympathy with 
scientific witnesses, and men at the head of great 
engineering and railway undertakings. 
of his life at the Bar he met either as friends or 
opponents, in Committee-rooms or in the Courts, or at 
those great arbitrations where he received so many 
huge fees, most of the distinguished experts of his 
time in theoretical or applied science. Most of the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ People I Have Known ”’ is concerned 
with such names as Lord Kelvin, Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, and the managers of railways whom he had at 
various times examined or cross-examined. His know- 
ledge, and tastes, and special capacity of mind led 
him to appreciate most highly these extraordinarily 
clever practical people, who were of his own intellectual 
type. Their problems were those to which he himself 
devoted the best energies of his mind; and in support- 
ing or combatting their views, according to the side on 
which he might happen to be retained, he found 
the greatest satisfaction of his business life. To most 
people entering a court in which Lord Alverstone was 
engaged most of what he said would have been unin- 
telligible and intolerably dull. Interesting cases to 
them would be causes célébres like the Belt v. Lawes 
trial, in which, rather against his will, Lord Alverstone 
was one of the leading counsel. He remarks of Belt v. 
Lawes that this and such causes célébres are very 
* uninteresting. He might have added, and perhaps did 
to himself, that they were not so lucrative as the patent 
cases, arbitrations, and compensation or commercial 
cases in which for the most part he was engaged. 

Lawyers especially will read with the liveliest feelings 
the account of the means by which Lord Alverstone 


In the course . 


built up his vast practice in the course of a few years. 
Mere curiosity will be contented with abundant details, 
but on one point he withholds information-—and it is 
precisely what they would most like to know. He does 
not follow the example of Lord Brampton; he is 
reticent of the fees marked on his briefs, and gives no 
estimate of what in the course of the year these fees 
may have amounted to. Professional curiosity would 
have been particularly gratified with knowing how Lord 
Alverstone would, in this respect, compare with other 
leviathan fee-earners of his time, Lord Brampton, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, Sir Edward Clarke, Lord Davey 
or Lord Rigby; all greatly differing in everything but 
the common, or uncommon, faculty of earning largt 
forensic incomes. Of course, really, they would not 
suppose that Lord Alverstone would do anything of 
the sort; but they will feel real disappointment that 
these recollections should not have included more per- 
sonal sketches or reminiscences of the great leaders of 
the Bar and the conspicuous figures of the Bench, the 
contemporaries or seniors of Lord Alverstone, of whom 
we have glimpses only by their names set out all too 
formally as the actors in dead and gone litigation. The 
lawyer,- and especially the young lawyer, may learn 
much from the suggestions as to advocacy, and the 
general conduct of cases in court, from a master of the 
art. We come across excellent sketches and stories of 
some of the men whom Lockwood caricatured. There 
is a little gallery of such men, and what we hear of 
them and their clerks is just the sort of humour that 
appeals to the lawyer. Yet it is not by what Lord 
Alverstone himself relates of his own experiences that 
we are introduced to the persons, and characters, and 
humours of his surroundings. Surely the man who was 
known and admired as ‘‘ Dick Webster ’’, the hearty, 
jolly sportsman, athlete, and man of the world, has 
too seriously fought his legal battles o’er again, 
eliminated personality to the lowest possible from his 
recollections. It is really strange that the personality 
so powerful and impressive at the Bar and on the 
Bench, with so many interests, so genial and beloved 
in private life, should have been, as it seems inten- 
tionally, repressed. Has Nature been subdued to 
what it worked in, like the dyer’s hand, and specialising 
too much on technical matters led Lord Alverstone to 
undervalue what otherwise he might have told us? 


THE INDIAN EROS. 


‘The Garden of Kama.” By LaurenceiHope.  LIllus- 
trated by Byam Shaw. Heinemann. 15s. net. 


T is more than twelve years since Laurence Hope, 
with her ‘‘ Garden of Kama’’, brought the 
luxuriant passion of the East into English verse. Her 
poems had the perilous success of a surprise, but they 
have remained with us to this day, passing through 
many impressions and several editions. The time is 
far too short for a test of the durability of a literary 
reputation, yet, in a period when so many have gained 
and Jost fame at express speed, it counts for something. 
Nowadays there is always a clever, popular poet or a 
clever popular novelist who flashes the clever ‘‘ comet 
of a season’’, like poor overrated Churchill the poet. 
Yet candour drives us sadly to admit—if we have read 
and sifted deep enough, and, above all, lived and 
known life long enough—that really there is not a single 
clever novelist, if there is a poet, in active work in 
this country to-day who can possibly hope to be widely 
read a decade or so hence. Indeed, the large amount of 
mediocre clever work, notably in fiction, that enjoys 
great fame to-day, and yet is not one class, but many 
classes, removed from Meredith and Hardy, from 
Thackeray and Trollope, is a depressing thing to con- 
sider. The prodigality of cleverness to-day—of clever- 
ness which looks so like the real thing, so like the 
classic thing, and which deceives so very many—is a 
mark of our time, If we could only light on even one 


Browning or Scott or Carlyle; one Charles Lamb, 
one Jane Austen, one T: tollope, one Landor ! 
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However, Laurence Hope cannot be dismissed as 
merely ephemeral. Unlike her contemporaries, thé 
notes she struck were new, and she struck them firmly. 
Kama—-the Indian Eros—-was a god whose dominions 
had not before been exploited, and the fierce loves of 
his subjects offer a welcome contrast to the jaded 
desires of which the bards of the ’nineties had sung. 
It matters nothing that all the passions he inspires are 
momentary, for, while they last, they are all-absorbing, 
whilst about the pierrots and pierrettes and all the 
dainty gentlemen and ladies from the painted fans there 
had been no sort of illusion. Ojira, Lilavanti, and 
Yasmini, are daughters of the sun, with ripened flesh 
and blood, whilst Fauvette and Fifine had been too 
obviously playthings, seen by artificial light, and given 
verses though guineas plainly had been more to the 
point. 

Just how much Laurence Hope borrowed from India, 
just how much she added herself from that side of her 
which remained English, we cannot decide, nor is it 
useful to pursue the question. With her verses, as 
with Mr. Bain’s stories, we are tempted to think of 
transformation of the writer rather than of translation 
of the written word. It is at least evident that the 
poet tried to delve deep into native feeling, and, with 
marvellous appearance of truth, gave us much more 
than appears on the surface. Amid all the brilliance of 
the barbaric pageantry, and even in the swift flight of 
delirious moments, every now and then comes the hint 
of thick-veiled mystery and some eternal longing. Here 
and there sounds the regret that, though the body is 
so easily seized, the spirit still eludes :— 


‘* But now I crave no mortal union 
(Thanks for that sweetness in the past.) 
I need some subtle, strange communion, 
Some sense that I join you at last ’’. 


Touches such as this show Laurence Hope to have 
been no mere follower of the school of the French 
Parnasse, though her doctrine of wisdom may often 
seem an echo from Théodore de Banville and his asso-. 
ciates. But, indeed, a single glance through one of 
her books shows much that no purely European poet 
could have accomplished, and it is significant that she 
has had practically no imitators, in spite of the fact 
that the outward form of her verse is often most fatally 
easy to copy. 

In ‘‘ The Garden of Kama” the writer’s own 
fluency often seems dangerous, though her com- 
mand of many rhythms saved her always from be- 
coming tedious. In ‘‘ Stars of the Desert’’ and 
‘Indian Love’’, her two other books, she main- 
tained her reputation without increasing it, and it is 
likely that Kama’s reign would have drawn to a weary 
close had it not been cut short by the poet’s tragic 
death. It promised little more than endless repetitions 
in an almost infinite variety of accents. But what we 
have of Laurence Hope’s work could not willingly be 
spared. The savagery of it is precious when so many 
of the tendencies of modern verse are anzmic, and this 
Anglo-Indian woman did actually achieve that mingling 
of cruelty and beauty of which she wrote as 


‘* The unattainable Divine Enchantment, 
Hinted in music, never heard in speech ’’. 


It burns brightly in such wild fancies as ‘‘ The Garden 
by the Bridge ’’, ‘‘ The Teak Forest’’, and ‘‘ Afridi 
Love ’’, reaching the point of madness in ‘‘ The Taking 
of the Fort ’’, a poem in one of Laurence Hope’s later 
volumes. Strange in contrast to these appeals to 
unaccustomed nerves is the exquisite tenderness shown 
in the ‘‘ Story of Lilavanti”’ or in ‘‘ Youth ’’, and in 
the end we are forced to find that Kama is a far more 
complex, far less primitive deity than he is commonly 
imagined to be. In Hindu language he is called both 
the Bewilderer and the. Teacher. of the World, the 
Crackling Fire.and the Lamp of Spring. The child of 
Krishna and Rukmini seems to us to have more and not 
less attributes than the son af Aphrodite. _ 

Doubtless, these Indian song's havé to some extent 


become popular because four or five of them have 
spread the fame of the rest through being set to music 
and sung in drawing-rooms, but what strikes the reader 
is the music which comes spontaneously from so many 
of them. One chaits them of one’s own accord. Also 
there are whole lines and verses which in a peculiar 
degree seem to possess an Onomatopoetic quality ; they 
reach the mind through the ear. What a dancing 
measure there is when the poet calls to the beloved: 


“You are all that is lovely and light, 
Aziz whom I adore’’, 


and then how well does each change in the measure of 
the lines express the fall of heavy thoughts, desolating 
sadness, and finally the sharp cries of unrestrainable 
passion! Elsewhere, in some Oriental reverie, a classic 
form is used to produce the impression of calm and 
even of fatigue: 


‘Softly the feathery palm-trees fade in the violet 
distance, 
Faintly the lingering light touches the edge of 
the sea, 
Sadly the music of waves, drifts, faint as an 
anthem’s insistence, 
Heard in the aisles of a dream, over the sandhills, 
to me’’. 


Possibly, when we have read this poem to its end, 
we incline to think of it as an experiment in versifica- 
tion, but it is as good as almost anything of its kind 
that has been done in English, and it is the more 
remarkable since Laurence Hope was emphatically not 
of those writers whom a critic styles scholarly for want 
of better praise. Her poems are compact of action 
and emotion, and though she had but the one subject of 
love she handled it with unfaltering vigour. For her 
there was no dawdling or flower-strewn ways, and if 
there came to her ‘‘ the faint sweet scents of the sultry 
air’’ there came also ‘‘ the half-heard howl from the 
far-off lair’’. The ordinary English writer trying to 
achieve Oriental effects slips easily into the tone of 
an effete voluptuary, but here the pride of the jungle’s 
life and the rapturous acceptance of danger are pre- 
sented as elements of sensual delight. In Yasmini’s 
‘little trellised room ’’ and the Ranee’s Hall of Pea- 
cocks melancholy insinuates itself to strangle passion, 
and it is in the wild life of the world, ‘‘ at the spring 
where the panthers come to drink ’’, that the poet 
always rejoices. Some of her amorous lyrics are 
touched by morbid imagination, but as a rule they are 
saved from that reproach by their wind-driven impulse 
and their open-air freedom. 

The book of ‘‘ The Garden of Kama’”’ is one net 
unsuitable for decorative treatment, but we doubt 
whether many of its secrets are to be revealed to us by 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s gorgeous colour-plates. Some of 
his Indian women are decidedly repulsive to our eyes, 
and their pictures are apt to break the spell of the 
verse, but in one or two allegorical illustrations he has 
met with more success and his ‘‘ evening sky as green 
as jade’’ is admirable. Laurence Hope, however, had 
herself the power to suggest in her words a face or 
landscape. Cool green glooms of the jungle, brown 
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palate and pleasant to the taste. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet can be 
taken for prolonged periods without any distaste arising. These 
distinct advantages are of immense service in the work of a busy 
hospital or understaffed sick-room. 


— Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 
In Sealed tins 1/6, 3/- and 6/- of all Chemists, 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C. 


Established 1715. 
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R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, W.c. 


GIVE THE BEST for Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of ot Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hote! Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB”" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Advice, 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO the Barks 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ONTRIBUTORS OF BRIGHT, WITTY PARAGRAPHS 
AND ARTICLES wanted for a well- known London weekly 
topical journal.—Address, stating particulars, ‘‘ CONTRIBUTORS,"’ 
c/o SATURDAY REVIEW, 10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. 4 
One Year. TIO 4 
Half Year... E owe OTF 2 

Cheoues and Money Orders should be crossed and made p 


to the Manager, pot Y REVIEW Offices, 10 King 
Covent Garden, London, 

In the event of any being in > 
SATURDAY REVIE Manager would be glad te 
informed immediately. 
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spaces of sun-scorched sand, the gleam of dawn on 
snow-capped mountain, all become visible as we read, 
and there is a perfect though wraith-like portrait in 
the second song of Zahir-u-Din: 


‘“ How much I loved the way you had 
Of smiling most when very sad ’’. 


Where as much emotional force is spent as in ‘‘ The 
Garden of Kama ”’ it would be foolish to look for deep 
or continuous thought. Yet there is a queer under- 
current of musing breaking to the surface in unex- 
pected places. Sometimes the Hindu faith in reincarna- 
tion gives a strange twist to a lover’s rhapsodies, and 
once, in a poem which describes the longing for a 
child of a man condemned to death, we pass straight 
from mysticism into a region of golden light. 
Laurence Hope’s muse was too exotic to secure her 
place among those whom we call our major poets, but 
we are not inclined to class her among the ephemeral 
minor bards. Her work stands in a little corner by 
itself. When the possibilities of fictitious fame have 
passed, some may come to discover in it a peculiar 
freak of genius. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


- om My Years.”” By Sir Melville Macnaghten. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Sir Melville Macnaghten strikes us as a man who has enjoyed 
his life’s work extremely well, and his readers, if only they have 
the normal appetite for crime, will enjoy his book. One of the 
most remarkable facts known to us is the good citizen’s interest in 
murder. Openly or furtively he, and his wife as well, every 
now and then hurry over their ordinary reading in the daily 
paper and involve themselves in the latest mystery at the 
Old Bailey. Sir Melville Macnaghten has assisted justice in 
nearly all the most sensational cases which Scotland Yard has 
had on hand since the days of Jack the Ripper. Even as a boy, 
we note, he made due obeisance to the celebrities of the Chamber 
of Horrors. Mrs. Pearcy, Neil Cream, Millsom, Fowler, the 
brothers Stratton, Crippen, and Peter the Painter figure succes- 
sively in his narrative, and those to whom these names convey no 
sort of meaning will, probably, take no interest in the book. A 
majority of our fellow-mortals will, however, we suspect, like 
to gloat quietly over these pages ; but perhaps the most interest- 
ing chapters are those which deal with some of the crimes which 
have never been traced to their source. After all, the “ Rising 
Sun” murder and the Battersea flat case appeal to the mind quite 
as much as to the nerves, and are worthy of honest study. The 
author spares us no gruesome details, but his work is free from 
any sensational touch; he writes always with the calm of the 
professional man. 


“ Abraham Lincoln.” By Rose Strunsky. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A new biography of Lincoln needs in these days more than 
an ordinarily good excuse. Miss Strunsky, in adding one more 
to the “eight hundred books and pamphlets ” dealing with his 
life, claims that she has a new view of the President, and we may 
admit there is considerable originality in her presentation of 
his aims. She wishes to prove he was white all through, and no 
sentimental lover of the negro. No intelligent person really 
believes that either he or his associates were moved by “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in quite the same way that Cromwell and his 
followers were moved by the Bible, but we cannot see him, as 
does Miss Strunsky, as the champion of democracy against 
oligarchy. The small homestead against the big plantation 
would be an excellent rallying cry in this century, but it never 
sent the legions of Sherman and Grant against those of Lee and 
Jackson. The North stood for Union, the South for State’s 
Rights, and the author in overlooking this fact is giving us bad 
history. Doubtless her theory has much truth in it, but it can 
only occupy a corner in the account of the causes which led up 
to the Civil War. 


The Candid Quarterly Review for November (6s.) is from 
cover to cover full of intellectual vigour. It treats the war from 
many standpoints in a spirit of fresh and dignified patriotism 
which we much like; and thoughout it shows the working of 
one well stored, alert, and, above all, one independent mind. 
Mr. T. G. Bowles is a writer and a thinker we do not always 
agree with; sometimes we may find ourselves differing from 
him strongly ; but his knowledge of public life in every great 
political branch is extraordinary ; and he has an opinion of his 
own, carefully thought out and stoutly held, on almost every 
vital matter. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BrogRaPuy. 


- Friends and Memories (Maude V. White). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Gentlewoman (Sybil Cust). Smith Eld 
5s. net. 

A Great Peace Maker (Albert Gallatin). Heinemann. 10s. net 

Life of Sir John Lubbock (Horace G. Hutchinson). 2 Vols. Mac 
millan. 30s. net. 

History. 
Women of the Revolutionary Era (Lt.-Col. A. C. P. 
istory of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah and North-East 
tier (L. W. Shakespear). Macmillan. 10s. net. mn Pe 
Natura History anp ScrENcE. 

Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles (W. J. Bean). 2 Vols 
Murray. 42s. net. ; 

Transpiration and the Ascent of Sap in Plants (H. H. Dixon) 

eory of Time and Space (A. A. Robb). Cambridge Univers) 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


The House-Fly (C. Gordon Hewitt). Cambridge University Press, 


15s. net. 
Law. 
Law and Usage of War (Sir Thomas Barclay). Constable. 5s. net. 
a Justice (Lucilius A. Emery). Oxford University Press, 
. net. 
Prevention and Control of Monopolies (W. J. Brown). Murray. 
6s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
The Voyages of Capt. Scott (Sir J. M. Barrie). Smith, Elder. 63. net, 
With the Tin Gods (Mrs. Horace Tremlett). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Reconciliation of Races and Religions (Rev. T. K. Cheyne), 
6s. net ; The Study of Religions (S. A. Cook), 7s. 6d. net. Black. 
VERSE. 
Pagan Poems (F. H. Giddings). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Call of the Open; Nature’s Mood (Leonard Stowell). Black. 
2s. 6d. net each. 
Satires of Circumstance (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Imperialism and Patriotism. Black. 5s. net. 
Oil — of the World (Frederick A. Talbot). Heinemann. 
. net. 
The Vanished Country Folk (R. L. Gales). Simpkin. 5s. 


(Many books received are not included in this list). 


THE MERCERS SCHOOL. 


THE GOVERNORS OF MERCERS SCHOOL, Holborn, London, hereby 
give notice that it is their intention to elect a Head Master for the 
School in December next, whose duties will commence in January, 
1915, or as soon after as possible. Candidates must be graduates 
of some University in the United Kingdom. No person is dis- 
qualified by reason of his not being in Holy Orders, but the 
Governors require that there shall be proper provision made for 
religious instruction in the School, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. Candidates are to make their 
application in writing and forward 8 copies, together with 8 
copies of not more than 3 testimonials. 

Applications must be forwarded to undersigned, from whom 
any further information can be obtained, on or before December 
oth, 1914. 
The Clerk of 

The Mercers Company, 
Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince's 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601. 


UTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OwNERS WHO MAY BE 
OF SELLING Works OF ArT, FamILy JEwELs, OLD 
Sitvgr, Furniture, Pictures, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Comms, Booxs, Lacs, Fors, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEBY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for rag a 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties Sales 
@wners’ premises in all parts ot the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valgations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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The CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS of SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


First MORTGAGE DEBENTURES £150,000 


HEAD OFFICE— 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 
Paris, Johannesburg, Bulawayo. 


CHAIRMAN—Lorp Harris. 


Notice is hereby given that the Ordinary General Meeting of The 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, will be held 
at Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on 
Tuesday, November the 24th, 1914, at Noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending June 3oth, 
1914, states that the realised profit on the year’s operations is 
largely derived from dividends received on investments, and after 
deducting debenture interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of £388,067 4s. 11d., from which the dividends on the 
First and Second Preference Shares, and interim dividend of 
1s. od. per share on the Ordinary Shares, English income tax and 
French Government taxes, have been provided, leaving £131,091 
19s. 2d., which, added to the sum of £62,516 3s. 6d. brought for- 
ward from last year, leaves £193,608 2s. 8d. 

Investments stand in the books at average cost or under, and all 
shares are taken into account at prices below those current at the 
date when the accounts were made up. 


To provide for the depreciation of £250,136 7s. 6d., due largely 
to the low level of quotations ruling at the close of the financial 
year, £150,000 has been transferred from Reserve, which, with the 
before-mentioned amount of £193,608 2s. 8d. produces a sum of 
£343,608 2s. 8d., against which this depreciation is charged, 
leaving £84,471 15s. 2d. to be carried to the credit of the current 
year’s profit and loss account. 

In view of the existing state of affairs due to the war the 
Directors deem it prudent in addition to the provision referred to 
in the previous paragraph, to utilise a portion of the past profits, 
which were specially set aside for the purpose, by writing down 
substantially certain assets from figures at which the Directors 
would have left them had it not been for the present abnormal 
conditions and the uncertainty of the financial outlook after the 
termination of the war. The position at June 3oth did not call for 
the action now proposed to be taken, and the Directors would not 
have contemplated making this further provision but for the out- 
break of war and the consequent entire dislocation of business. 


In pursuance of this policy the Directors propose to utilise a 
further sum of £850,000 drawn from Reserve, as disclosed in the 
balance sheet, leaving the amount to credit of Reserve at £800,000. 


The changes that have taken place in the Company’s holdings 
during the past year have not materially affected the general 
position or nature of the investments. 

The Directors regret that owing to the position since June 30th 
having so gravely altered, they cannot advise the declaration of 
a further distribution on the Ordinary Shares, which otherwise 
they would have felt justified in recommending. 

The Report and Accounts were posted to registered Shareholders 
on Saturday evening, the 14th November, and the Annual General 
Meeting of the Shareholders will be held on Tuesday the 24th 
November, at Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
at Noon 

Copies of the Report, containing full information as to the 
Company’s position, Balance Sheet and Accounts, and Reports by 
the Joint Managers and Consulting Engineer, can be obtained on 
application at the Company’s Offices in London-and Paris. 


By Order, 


HERBERT C. PORTER, 
Secretary. 


Dated 16th November, 1914. 


WAR LOAN, 


ISSUE OF £350,000,000 


(of which £100,000,000 has already been placed in the terms of this Prospectus). 


In STOCK or BONDS, bearing interest at 3} °% per annum, payable 
half-yearly on 1st March and 1st September. 


Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury 
at £95 per Cent. 


Dividends representing Interest accrued after the 7th December, 
1914, on the various Instalments as they severally fall due will be 
paid as follows :— 

On the lst MARCH, 1915 ... ae 4s. 6d. per cent. 
On the lst SEPTEMBER, 1915 . £110s. 11d. per cent. 


The Stock is an investment authorized by “ The Trustee Act, 1893,” 
and Trustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price may at 
the time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a Deposit of £2 per 
cent., will be received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and may be forwarded either direct or through the 
medium of any Banker or Stockbroke: in the United Kingdom. 
Applications must be for even hundreds of pounds. 

Further payments will be required as follows :— 


£3 per cent. on Monday, the 7th December, 1914. 
£10 per cent. on Monday, the 21st December, 1914. 
£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 7th January, 1915. 
£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 21st January, 1915. 
£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 4th February, 1915. 
£10 per cent. on Monday, the 22nd February, 1915. 


£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 11th March, 1915. 
£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 25th March, 1915. 
£10 per cent. on Monday, the 12th April, 1915. 
£10 per cent. on Monday, the 26th April, 1915. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tut BANK OF ENGLAND 
are authorized to receive applications for this Loan, which will take 
the form either of Inscribed | tock, or Bonds to Bearer, at the option 
of the Subscribers. 


If not previously redeemed, the Loan will be repaid at par on the 
lst March, 1928, but His Majesty's Government reserve to them- 
selves the right to redeem the Loan at par at any time on, or after, 
the 1st March, 1925, on giving not less than three calendar months’ 
notice in the London Gazette. Both Capital and Interest will be a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and 
at the Bank of Ireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on the 
lst March and 1st September. Dividends on Stock will be paid 
by Warrant which will be sent by post. Dividends on Bonds will 
be paid by Coupon. 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any 
time without payment of any fee; and Bonds to Bearer will be 
SS for Inscribed Stock on payment of a fee of one shilling 
per Bond 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as 
deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. 
Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus 
will be refunded by cheque. 


The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 7th December, 


1914, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. In case 
of default in the payment of any instalment by its proper date, 
the deposit and instalments previously will be liable to 
forfeiture. 


Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend 
payable on the lst March, 1915, will be issued in exchange for the 
provisional receipts. As soon as these Scrip Certificates to Bearer 
have been paid in full they can be inscribed (i.e. can be converted 
into Stock) ; or, they can be exchanged for Bonds to Bearer (as soon 
as these can be prepared) in denominations of £100, £200, £500 and 
£1,000. Inscribed Stock will be transferable in any sums which 
are multiples of a penny. 

Application Forms may be obtained at the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Ireland; at any Bank or Money Order Office in the 
United Kingdom ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. ; and of the principal Stockbrokers. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Tuesday, the 
24th November, 1914. 

Bank oF ENGLAND, 
Loypon, 
17th November, 1914. 
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“EVERYMAN.” An International Journal of Literature, Politics and 
Ethics, Edited by Charles Sarolea. 


“EVERYMAN ” is the best Penny Weekly in the British Empire, 


‘““EVERYMAN” publishes every week a special Belgian 
Supplement, and is the exponent of the Belgian- 
British Reconstruction Policy. 


“EVERYMAN ” is the official organ of the Belgian-British 


Reconstruction League. 


EVERYMAN’S 
SPECIAL BELGIAN 
RELIEF NUMBER. 


Edited by CHARLES SAROLEA, Belgian Consul, Edinburgh. 
Price 1s. | Proceeds to be devoted to the “Everyman Belgian Relief Fund.” 


The Contributors include many famous Belgian, French, and British names, 
among them: 


H. A. Fisher, Vice-Chancellor of Hilaire Belloc. 


Sheffield University. Canon Barry. 
Yves Guyot, Late French Minister of Seebohm Rowntree. 
Finance. Monsignor R. H. Benson. 


Roland de Marés, Editor of “ Inde- ; 
pendance Belge.” Professor Legouis. 


Emile Faguet, of the French Academy. Pierre Mille. 


Senator Baron d’Estournelles de 


Maurice Maeterlinck. Constant. 

G. Bernard Shaw. René Bazin, of the French Academy. 
Charles Sarolea. Count Goblet d’Alviella, Belgian 
G. K. Chesterton. Secretary of State. 


BELGIAN COMPETITION. 
£200 IN PRIZES. 


A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED ‘POUNDS 
Is offered for the best Study (in French or Flemish) on “ The Methods of Organising and Administering 
Relief and Reconstruction in Belgium.” The Competition is restricted to Belgians. 


i. 
A PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS 
Is offered for the best Essay (in English) on “ The Methods of Organising and Administering Relief and 


Reconstruction in Belgium. 
Hl. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS 
Is offered for the best Essay (in French or English) on “ The Belgian Refugee Problem.” 


AND OTHER PRIZES. 

All Donations to the Everyman Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Fund should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 21, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 
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Ready December 


THE RUBY OF RAJASTAN 
By R. E. FORREST 


Price 6s. net 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS of R. E. FORREST’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS : 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Never have the causes and the situation created 

by the Indian Mutiny been so werceans ibed as in Mr. R. E. Forrest's Novel 
‘The Touchstone of Peril.’ 

The Times of India.—'*The Touchstone of Peril’ is the best Anglo- 
Indian novel that has appeared for some years. The scenery and the surround- 
ings are intensely and entirely Indian."* 

The Spectator. —**' Eight Days’ is a narrative of the most absorbing and 
pathetic interest.’ 

A. Conan Doyre.—"'I look upon Eight Days’ as a really great book, 
quite the best thing that has been _ I ok eon the Mutiny.”’ 

The Times.—''‘ The Bond of Blood,’ by R. E. Forrest, exhibits the same 
perfect understanding of the natives as was shown in the author's great tale of 
the Mutiny, ‘ Eight Days,’ and an acquaintance with their manners and mode 
of life not surpassed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself." 


PUBLISHED BY 
EAST & WEST, LTD., 3 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘‘ Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘‘ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ Magazine 


Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the ‘Evening 

Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 

for six months you will receive at your 

breakfast table on Sunday morning the 

SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


‘Evening 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


BY THE LATE 


LORD ROBERTS 


Forty-One Years in India. 
From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. Popular 
Edition. With 44 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD AVEBURY 


The Life of Sir John Lubbock, 


Lord Avebury. HORACE Gc. 
HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net, [Tuesday. 


Letters from and to Joseph 


Joachim. _ Selected and Translated by NORA 
BICKLEY. With a Preface by J. A. FULLER- 
MAITLAND. With 8 full-page plates and photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ There are no o- letters in the book, 
and all of them reveal more or less the rich temperament of the 
musical German at its best."’ 


History of Upper Assam, 
Upper Burmah, and North- 


Eastern Frontier. 1. w. 
SHAKESPEAR (Colonel, 2nd Goorkhas). With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THOMAS HARDYS NEW VOLUME. 


Satires of Circumstance. 
Lyrics and Reveries. With Miscel- 
laneous Pieces. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Musical Faculty: its 
Origins and Processes. by 


WILLIAM WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ The Threshold 
of Music.’’ Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Case of Belgium in the 


Present War. An Account of the 
Violation of the Neutrality of Belgium and of the Laws 
of War on Belgian Territory. 8vo. Sewed, Is. net. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The Indian Story Book, — 
taini Tales from the Ramayan 
the ahabharata, and other Early 
Sources. Retold by RICHARD WILSON. With 16 
Coloured Plates and Line Illustrations from Drawings 
by F. C. Papé. Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ingle Nook Series. 


Decean Nursery Tales: or 
Fairy Tales from the South. By 
C. A. KINCAID, C.V.O., Indian Civil Service. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by M. V. Dhurandhar. 
Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


New and Amusing Novel 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman.. 6s. 


By Author of “ The Crock of Gold,’’ &c. 


The Demi-Gods. By JAMES STEPHENS. 


~ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Country Life.—* Mr. Stephens’ 's new book is a worthy successor to 
* The Charwoman's Daughter’ and ‘ The Crock of Gold,’ and those who 
those earlier works will need no 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW BOOK 


Incredible Adventures. rive 
Stories by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of 
‘A Prisoner in Fairyland,’’ etc. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. 


The Times.—"* A collection of remarkable stories of a strange 
imaginativeness."’ 


Neighborhood Stories. New stories 
of Friendship. By ZONA GALE, Author of “‘ Friend- 
ship Village,’’ etc. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


recommendation 


*.* Macmillan's Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 


Fine New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Tante.’’ 


THE ENCOUNTER 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—" This is a story of quite exceptional power and 
interest, and no one who loves good literature should miss it.’ 

Morning Post —" It is a novel that reveals an intimate and careful 
study of the German mind from a woman's point of view, and, being at 
the same time an extremely ably written book, it should find many 
interested readers at the present moment,’ 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


IN THE CITY OF UNDER 
y EVELYNE RYND. 


B 
THE RECOILING FORCE 


By A. 
THE HOLE OF THE PIT 
By ADRIAN ROSS. 


LOCKETT’S LEA By SIBELL VANSITTART. 
ALIENS By WILLIAM McFEE. 
THE WISE VIRGINS By LEONARD WOOLF. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF BAR AND BENCH 


By the Right Hon. 


VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE 
G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England from 1900 to 1912. 


With Illustrations from ‘Sketches by the late SIR FRANK 
LOCKWOOD. 1vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—'‘ A book which is a mine of ripe experience 
and sound suggestion. In its condensation, its contempt for the unreal 
and the unnecessary, its characteristic sanity and thorough breadth of 
view, above all its plainness and restraint of speech, it reminds us of one 
great predecessor of the author's on the English Bench, and his name 
was Francis Bacon." 


M. CHAMPNEYS. 


Absorbing Chronicles of Crime. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 
By SIR MELVILLE MACNAGHTEN, C.B., 


Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
Scotland Yard. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Weekly Dispatch.—A great debt is due to Mr. Arnold, for Sir 
Melville was at onetime adamant in his refusal to write his memoirs, 
and if he had persisted in his decision many excellent things would 
have been lost to us.”’ 


PAGES FROM AN 


UNWRITTEN DIARY 
By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


These ‘Pages’ will command and delight legions of 
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